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**There’s a meeting at Independence Hall tomorrow 


on hope something comes of it’? 


HUS remarked John Maxwell 

Nesbitt, talking to a fellow 
citizen in early Philadelphia about 
the affairs of young America. 


He was thinking of ships and storms 
and piracy. . . and that ship-owners 
and shippers were being discouraged 
from venturing in trade with foreign 
countries. Discouraged, because the 
only insurance they could get against 
ocean hazards was from individual 
took 


citizens who the chance as 


underwriters . . . and too often were 
“‘broke’’ when called upon to pay. 
Active ocean trade meant so much to 
healthy 


industry. 


growth of business and 


So, at 10 o’clock in the morning of Decem- 
ber 10, 1792, in the same room in which 
delegates of the Colonies had signed the 
Declaration of Independence, Nesbitt met 
with other Philadelphians to discuss a plan 
for insuring ships with greater certainty. They 
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founded Insurance Company of North 
America, with Nesbitt as president... and 
introduced to this continent the modern 
principle of giving insurance the sound back- 
ing of invested capital. Introduced for ships 
and soon applied to buildings against fire, 
the dependability of this new kind of insur- 
ance gave men renewed confidence to send 
ships to sea, erect factories, put money into 
business, build homes. Foreign trade was 
stimulated; commerce and industry at home 
grew by leaps and bounds. 


As the Nation spread westward, sound pro- 
tection was carried to every new community 
through the personal service of local agents. 
Today, in the further interest of 
property-owners, the North | 
America also maintains service 
offices throughout the country 
...to bring “head-office” tech- 
nical assistance within quicker | 4 
reach of the North America 





Agents. As national life has progressed, this 
Company has kept developing ways to apply 
insurance to the new hazards and the new 
conditions. First the railroad, then the auto- 
mobile and now the airplane. What next? 


Mr. Nesbitt would be proud to know how his 
kind of insurance is serving his country today 

..and that his Company is still the alert 
pioneer in providing property-owners with 
dependable protection in step with changing 
needs. Something did come of that meeting. 


@ * * 


Specify North America protection...there 
is in your community a North America Agent, 
or a Broker, who, with the facilities of a 
nearby Company Service Office, is better 
equipped to give you personal advice. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“Eagle” emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia . . . Capital: 
$12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over $457,000,000. 
Founded 1792. 


Other Companies of the North America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America @ The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philade 


e 


Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. @ National Security 


Insurance Co. @ Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 
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CONVERSION OF INDUSTRY........ mF 
The nation’s face won’t be recognized in 
another year. Nonwar businesses shifting 
over to war production will affect the 
working and living habits of every man, 
woman and child. There’ll be quite a few 
wrinkles for the production surgeons to 
remove, it won’t be easy, but it can and 
must be done, as this article reveals, if 
the war is to be won. 


UNIFIED COMMAND. ...............0000+ y > 
Immediate result of the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill conversations was a centralization of 
war planning for the Far East. A unified 
command doesn’t mean American soldiers 
are going to serve under British officers— 
but it does mean a spectacular shift in 
policy which may well set the whole 
strategy of the United Nations. 


WHERE U. S. MAY FIGHT.............. P.10 
Rich and fabulous in people, land and 
history, the Dutch East Indies spread 
+,000 miles along the equator. Here in 
steaming jungles and hot coastal plains 
American doughboys may get their first 
crack at the Japanese. The East Indies 
developments now become of immediate 
importance to every American family with 
a member serving in the United States 
armed forces. 


DOLLARS INTO GUNG.................. P.12 
Somewhere in the sprawling mass of Wash- 
ington’s marble buildings are the men 
really responsible for turning President 
Roosevelt’s words into guns and planes 
and ships. These men, as this article re- 
veals, seldom make the headlines and yet 
they alone hold the power to put the final 
stamp of approval on war orders. 


IMPACT OF AUTO SHUTDOWN....P. 14 


America learned to use its head after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. America is going 
to learn to use its feet as the automobile 
industry turns from passenger cars to roll- 
ing fortresses. In the days to come, Ameri- 


VOWS within the News 


ca, as this article tells, is going to have to 
make plenty of readjustments—beginning 
right in the home. 


AMERICA’S WAR JOB....... sveunsonend P. 20 
The President’s production goals are 
forcefully dramatized in this week’s Picto- 
gram. The article gives a preview of the 
magnitude of the task, how the American 
job ahead compares with that facing the 
British and German people. 


Fee WAR Bee ccncccccnesccsvccescssed P. 29 
A spot analysis of the 1,172-page budget 

. . a timely and factual report on the 
nation’s income and outgo as they affect 
the income and outgo of individuals and 
corporations. 


THE MARCH OF INDUSTRY............ P. 32 


The full and exciting story of the aircraft 
engine industry ... the plants which this 


year will have to turn out 20 engines 
every hour, 450 every day. Read how 
tailor-made assembly-line methods have 
enabled the industry to beat the bottle- 
necks . .. how brawn and brain power have 
successfully developed the heart of the 
warplane. 
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Disagreement Over Price Control . . . Wartime Daylight-Saving Plans 


Plant conversion. War expenditures by 
the Government now exceed $2,000,000,000 
a month. President Roosevelt asked that 
deliveries of war materials be stepped up 
to $1,000,000,000 a week. Industry re- 
sponded quickly, accepting drastic curtail- 
ment of practically all normal production 
and preparing for conversion of its plants 
to war work. 

Automobiles: The auto industry, soon to 
be prohibited from producing passenger 
cars, undertook to fulfill $5,000,000,000 
more in war orders; this in addition to 
defense contracts previously awarded 
amounting to more than $+4,000,000,000. 
Nature of the new contracts is such that 
they will offer work not only to the large 
motor companies, but to the many smaller 
parts and firms. To use up 
parts and stocks already on hand, the 
quota on production of passenger cars for 
this month was put back to the prewar 
level of 204,848 cars. 

Steel: The steel industry’s sheet 
strip mills prepared to convert to produc- 
tion of steel plate, now required in larger 
and larger quantity for naval and mili- 
tary use. Other uses for steel plate—farm 
uses, mining equipment, laundry, brewery 
tanks, soap and cosmetic tanks, and boil- 
ers—will be reduced. Oil, rail and essen- 
tial mining industries are to be taken care 
of. 


accessories 


and 


Rationing. To restrict consumption of 
scarce materials and to conserve limited 
stocks, the Government planned to extend 
its restrictions on automobile production to 
medium and heavy trucks. Stoppage of 
truck production is expected to become ef- 
fective at the end of March. The Govern- 
ment also extended the rationing system to 
ethyl alcohol, vending machines and 
vacuum cleaners. 

Passenger cars: Automobile dealers, cur- 
rently prohibited from selling passenger 
cars or trucks met in Chicago, where they 
demanded relaxation of the ban to permit 
delivery on orders dated before January 
1—when the ban was imposed; removal 
of restrictions on the sale of town cars, 
limousines, convertibles and trucks that 
are not standard; and adequate protec- 
tion for dealers who have their capital in- 
vested in new cars. 

Sugar: Although the Department of 
Agriculture predicted no serious shortage 
of sugar for domestic consumption, the 
Office of Production Management pro- 
hibited the delivery,or use of molasses for 
the manufacture of rum or other alcoholic 
spirits. To prevent hoarding, OPM limited 
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THE WAR WEEK 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
| activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 


Jan. 3: Corregidor sustained another air 
attack; four enemy bombers shot down .. . 
American and Philippine troops consoli- 
cated in new positions. 


Jan. 4: Strong Japanese attack north of 
Manila repulsed with an estimated 700 
enemy killed; our losses relatively small. 


Jan. 5: Air attacks on Corregidor re- 
sumed; four of 52 attacking bombers shot 
down ... Army bombers scored three direct 
hits on Japanese battleship and sank enemy 
destroyer off Davao, probably others. 


Jan. 6: Manila Bay fortifications, includ- 
ing Corregidor and Mariveles, again heavi- 
ly bombed; at least 7 enemy planes hit by 
antiaircraft fire. 


Jan. 7: Heavy fighting resumed along 
entire front . . . Corregidor bombed again 
for several hours; several of 45 enemy 
bombers hit by antiaircraft fire. 


Jan. 8: Submarine of Asiatic Fleet re- 
ported sinking of enemy transport and 
three cargo vessels. 


Jan. 9: Combat operations dwindled to 
desultory skirmishes on Philippine front: 
enemy continued to move troops into for- 
ward areas ...S. S. Ruth Alexander, 8,000- 
ton American liner, lost when attacked by 
enemy plane in Netherlands East Indies 
waters. 








manufacturers of yeast, citric acid, edible 
molasses and insecticides to a 30-day sup- 
ply during each calendar month. 

Alcohol: Use of ethyl alcohol in toilet 
soaps, mouth washes, rubbing alcohol, bay 
rum, candy glazes and similar articles was 
limited to 85 per cent of their consumption 
a year ago. Beginning next month the 
ration will be cut to 70 per cent. 

Vending machines: OPM ordered sharp 
curtailment in the use of critical materials 
for manufacture of vending machines 
which dispense cigarettes, food, candy, 
nuts, chewing gum and beverages. The re- 
strictions do not apply to U. S. postage 
stamp machines or to automatic restau- 
rants. 

Vacuum cleaners: Production of vacuum 
cleaners was ordered curtailed 25 to 40 
per cent. 


Price control. Conclusion of Senate de- 
bate on the Administration price control 
bill left’ unsettled many differences be- 
tween House and Senate leaders who have 
widely divergent conceptions of what con- 
stitutes desirable and necessary _price- 
control regulations. President Roosevelt 
sent to the Senate a message asking for a 
law which provides a single administrator 
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Less Steel for Civilian Use . . . The Widening Scope of Rationing .. . 


















in charge of farm as well as general pri¢ 
ceilings. But this did not prevent the Sen. 
ate from approving the Bankhead amen¢. 
ment, which places control of farm price 
under the Secretary of Agriculture. Hous; 
and Senate differences will be settled iy 
conference. 










Conservation. OPM requested tl 
glass container industry to simplify bottk 
sizes, shapes and finishes, and requeste 
that a greater portion of large-size cop. 
tainers be produced. The reason: Scarcity 
of soda ash and other chemicals. 

Farm machinery: The Oklahoma Agr. 
cultural Defense Board set up experimen. 
tally a “machinery bank” to provide a res 
ervoir of spare parts for farm equipment 
The plan, which soon may be extended t 
other States, calls for survey of Oklahom 
farms by county agents, and the move 
ment of all idle farm equipment to cer. 
trally located areas, where it will be r. 
paired in vocational education trainin 
centers and provided to individual farn- 
ers as they need it. 














Daylight saving. The House passed ; 
bill providing for mandatory daylight sav. 
ing time—advancing clocks one how 
throughout the country—for the duration 
of the war. The Senate passed a measur 
empowering the President to proclaim day- 
light saving time for any section of th 
nation as part of the program for cor 
serving electric power. Conference acti 
to bring the two bills into agreement wa 
to follow. 


Seven-day week. The Navy Depar- 
ment announced the institution of a sever 
day week for all its employes. Interior De 
partment advanced the work-week for it’ 
employes from 40 to 44 hours. Neithe 
department is required to pay premium 
rates for overtime work. 


Man power. WPA estimated unemploy- 
ment during December at 3,800,000 per 
sons, a decrease of approximately 100,00 
persons from the November estimate. AFI 
predicted that the 5,000,000 now employe 
in war industries will increase to 11,700; 
000 by the end of this year and will & 
close to 25,000,000 by 1944. 

Draft: February 16 was fixed as th 
date for the new registration for militay 
service of all men within the 20-to-44 ag 
group. Army and Navy requirements at 
expected to draw another 5,000,000 to 4; 
000,000 men from the labor market durin 
the next two years. 
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New sGvala 


Questions being asked more and more frequently are these..ee. 

Can the country afford the war bill? Can it carry a debt that will rise to 
$150,000,000,000 or $200,000,000,000? Won't it go flat broke in the process? 

Answers are these: Lack of money never lost any modern war. War can go on as 
long as labor and materials are available. And: In war, Government has power to 
draft both labor and materials. Money means little while war lasts. 

But: Problems are these: How far will the public go in sacrificing its liv- 
ing standard during war? How big an interest load can be carried in the postwar 
period without undermining the system of private capitalism? 

It's not the money problem during war that worries. It's the problem that 
is left over once the war ends. And: Much depends on who wins the war and when. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Measured roughly, the money outlook problem is this..... 

Consumers in fiscal year 1943 will receive income of $105,000,000,000. 

But: Production out of which this income flows is scheduled to be made up of 
$56,000,000,000 in war goods and only $49,000,000,000 in goods for civilian 
use. That means: $105,000,000,000 of income and $49,000,000,000 in goods. 

If that were the whole story it would be highly inflationary. 

However: Roosevelt is asking taxes that total $26,000,000,000. And: State anda 
local taxes add $10,000,000,000 for a total of $36,000,000,000. 

This leaves $69,000,000,000 of income to spend on $49,000,000,000 of goods. 

Now: To avoid an inflationary price rise that adds to war costs and adds to 
postwar problems, it becomes necessary with added taxes or added savings to 
bring income and the volume of goods into a better degree of balance. 














The conservative approach in wartime is to tax drastically. It is to try 
to resist the creation of debt so far as that is possible through high taxes. 

Otherwise: The $200,000,000,000 debt that already is in sight with a three- 
year war is going to mean a $5,000,000,000 postwar carrying charge. It's a force 
that will work to push Government more and more into socialism; into use of 
controls and experiments to keep high national income so debt can be served. 

Debt isn't a problem in Russia. The bigger the debt after the war the more 
the pressure for socialistic controls. In war: Those controls are used. 








There's no more dillydallying in the crackdown on civilians. 

Ban on new autos is just the starter. Output of trucks for civilian use is 
to be curbed. Liquor output is cut drastically. Soon railroad transport will 
have to be rationed. All metals are coming under the severest control. 

Not that life here soon is to resemble life in Britain or Germany or Japan. 
It isn't. U.S. food stocks are abundant. People never were so well supplied 
with clothing and automobiles and household equipment and goods of all kinds. 

That means: Only a long war will really pinch hard. It will be two or three 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


more years before the country will need to begin to do much patching. 

Yet: The uptrend in living standards is ended. Next move is downward. 

Within industry itself..... 

Strong prospect is that Government will give private management a freer 
hand than in England or Germany; that there will be less over-all direction. 

For one thing, labor is being denied its demand for an equal voice with 
management in “determining" production methods and putting them into effect. 

For a second thing, there's little prospect that industry will be forced to 
concentrate production for civilian use in one plant of one company. There is 
not much prospect of a single-type “victory" ice box, or car, for example. 

For another thing, there will not be time to try to divide up orders ona 
geographical, or big company vs. little company basis. War orders will be placed 
largely with big companies, which then will spread work by subcontracting. 

Not much reform, in other words, is going to be mixed up with war orders. 
Attention necessarily must center on getting results. That means: Management of 
private industry is going to be asked to carry the big part of the load. 























War itself continues to go badly, except in Russia and Africa. 

In the Malay Peninsula: British are in a bad predicament, are showing the 
same sort of weakness in aircraft that U.S. showed in the Philippines. Result: 
Chance of holding Singapore isn't bright. It's no good now as a naval base. 

In the Philippines: MacArthur is strongly situated, is well supplied for the 
time being. He will give a good account of himself and may hold for a time. 

In the Dutch East Indies: American troops and planes may get their first 
big test since the Philippines. A stand must and will be made in this area. It 
is the last wide-open door for counter-attack when one can be made on Japan. 

In Russia: German retreat in Crimea is the clinching sign that Hitler's 
armies are taking a real beating, are not just pulling back for.the winter. 

In Africa: Britain is having a hard time against a small German force. 











Most surprising development of this war for U.S. is Japan's ability to 
bring to bear more air and mechanized forces than this country and Britain. 

Actually: A very few old-model U.S. fighting planes, based on poor fields 
and inadequately serviced in Burma, knocked off Japan's planes almost at will. 

It _ just happened that these planes were on their way to China, piloted by 
volunteers. Some of the same effort in the Philippines and in Malaya would have 
caused Japan immense trouble; might have meant victory instead of defeat. 

But: They weren't there. Nobody thought to send fighter planes, nobody 
took the trouble to get tanks and planes and equipment to an obvious and a vital 
trouble spot. It's a situation that some day will be the object of inquiry. 








There is much misunderstanding about rubber. Widely spread reports are that 
Japan in Malaya already has cut 90 per cent of the U.S. supply. 

Facts are these..... 

Japan has cut off the source of 421,000 out of 818,000 tons of rubber that 
was imported in 1940; has severed the Malay area with its 600,000 ton capacity. 

But: The Dutch East Indies still cam be saved with an effort; still can 
yield a large supply of rubber if they are saved from Japanese invasion. 

In Sumatra: There is a rubber output of 450,000 tons. In Java: Output is 
131,000 tons. In Borneo: 118,000 tons is produced. Borneo is invaded now. 

By saving Sumatra and Java, U.S. could have access to 581,000 tons of rub- 














ber; could piece out with rubber from other sources to avoid too-drastic dis- 
location. Trouble is that there's no assurance that Japan will be stopped. 
As for tin: 80 per cent has come from Malaya, which now is lost. 
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We're Keeping Pace...0ne Jump Ahead! 


Here’s What’s Happening in Wichita! 


INS EMPLOYMENT 


a & PAYROLL 


JULY 1931=100 

















Retail Sales First Seven Months 

























































POPULATION pal ee 3 State Soles Tax R 
METROPOLITAN AREA gos Seek ovasses ae 
127,308 139,899 200 | 1938 25,244,897 
72,217 _—" 175 1939 25,600,268 
ae __.. = 1940 26,491,646 
1920 1930 1940 * 1941 150 
11941 4 
125 (MILLIONS) 25 30 35 4 
100 
75 
July 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Bank Debits, First Nine Months 
e000 $395,613,000.00 Airplane Defense Contracts 
as of July 30, 1941 
1940 401,471,000.00 —_—— $262,000,000.00 
on . Further Government Commitments 
| $271,500,000 ; 
1 2 3 o 5 6 7 ~ ~ 
om Total $533,500,000 




















The WICHITA EAGLE is keeping pace with this expanding activity. Among the new 
families moving into this metropolitan area The WICHITA EAGLE is a two to one choice. 
During the period from September 30, 1940, to September 30, 1941, The WICHITA EAGLE 
made a gain in city carrier circulation of 2,566 subscribers daily, and 2,582 Sunday, in- 
creasing its lead over the Beacon to 4,081 daily and 3,291 Sunday, the Beacon in the same 
period of time gaining only 1,145 daily subscribers and 1,296 Sunday. 





«© * All Figures Below Taken from 
Wichita EAGLE— A. B. C. Publisher’s Statements for 6 Month Period 
CITY ZONE Ending Sept. 30 Ending Sept. 30 
1940 1941 
Carrier Delivery by Independent 
Morning Evening Morning Evening 
Carriers Filing Lists with Publisher.............. 28.737 28.737 31.303 31.303 
= . 
Wichita Beacon— 
CITY ZONE 
Carrier Delivery by Independent Evening Evening 
Carriers Filing Lists with Publisher................ 26.077 27.222 














TO COVER WICHITA YOU MUST USE THE EAGLE 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


Wichita’s Accepted Home Newspaper 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





























ervice to the nation in peace and war” 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed 
in the lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company build- 
ing in New York. On it are inscribed these words, “Service to the 
nation in peace and war.” 

They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire 
Bell System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves 
again to the service of the nation . . . so that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The National Week + » « 


CONVERSION OF INDUSTRY: WHAT 
ITT MEANS TO MANAGEMENT, LABOR 


New Techniques to be Learned; Temporary Unemployment for Many 


Lower living standards 
for consumers despite 
rise in family incomes 


American industry’s new assignment is 
roughly this: 

To double in 1942 the rate of production 
of war materials that prevails today. Then, 
in 1943, almost to double again the rate 
of arms output to be reached in 1942. 

But: Almost all of industry’s plant and 
equipment and nearly all of the nation’s 
labor force are at work today. Immediately 
there arises the problem of shifting half 
of that activity from peacetime to war- 
time work. 

Here enters the word and the problem 
that will dominate national life in the 
months just ahead. That word and that 
problem is “conversion.” 

Peacetime industry must be converted 
to war work if the President’s schedule is 
to be fulfilled. To complete the program 
outlined for 1942 means that the over-all 
volume of goods produced for civilian use 
will drop to the depression level of 1934. 
It means that in 1943 there will be a fur- 
ther reduction in living standards, meas- 
ured in terms of goods available for non- 
military use. 

Conversions foreshadow a drastic dislo- 
cation throughout industry and in the 
ranks of labor. The living habits of the 
entire population will be changed. For ex- 
ample, it means: 

To the automobile industry: A complete 
shutdown of private automobile manu- 
facture. Without automobiles to make, 
factories must turn to munitions. This re- 
quires new methods of output, different 
materials, new tools and new uses for old 
tools, retrained workers. Instead of auto- 
mobiles, the industry now must make tanks, 
airplane parts and engines, machine guns, 
shell casings, and the thousand and one 
other weapons and materials of war. 

The automobile industry is simply an 
txample and the first one. Automobile 
managers were the first to be called by the 
Office of Production Management because 
they are the owners of the most tools, the 
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largest users of steel and other raw ma- 
terials, and possess the most factory space. 

But other industries also are to be har- 
nessed to the defense machine. Makers of 
power shovels and construction machinery 
are to be given tank orders; office machine 
factories may be making gun parts; small 
metal factories are to make messkits in- 
stead of kitchenware, bayonets instead of 
knives. The stove industry is being called 
upon to shift to field bakeries and tent 
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Even the textile industry will 
shift to making a larger proportion of uni- 
form cloth. Civilians cannot eat, wear or 
use any of these things. 

To small business: The war effort prom- 
ises a loss of materials as war industries 
increase demands for metals and machines 
and workers. Managers of small plants 
must strive valiantly for subcontracts, be- 
cause the war emergency leaves the Gov- 
ernment little time to devise work-spread- 
ing programs. If subcontracts on war or- 
ders are not forthcoming, many small in- 
dustries must cease operations. 

To labor: War will bring much shifting 
of labor as industry moves from produc- 
tion of peace goods to munitions. During 
the transition period, many workers will 
be unemployed. Many others must learn 
new jobs and must transfer their homes to 
new places. The outlook is dark for sales- 
men, clerks, office workers and service men 
in industries that must close or change 
operations. 


stoves. 


However, this situation promises to be 
temporary. Government estimates of the 
working force needed to complete the 
President’s arms program range from 
15,000,000 to 21,000,000. But at present 
the labor force of manufacturing industries 
is only about 11,000,000 workers. 

This means that from 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 new workers must be recruited 
for war industries. It jobs for 
women, for retired workers, for youngsters, 
for many persons whose former tasks have 
been abolished. It also means opportunity. 
The expanding war industries must find 
200,000 supervisory officials—factory fore- 
men, shift bosses, junior executives and 
teachers to train apprentices. 

To consumers: More money is likely to 
flow in family bank accounts as job op- 
portunities open, but there will be fewer 
things for money to buy. New tires already 
have been denied most civilians. New cars 
promise to follow. There will be fewer 
refrigerators, fewer machines, 
fewer vacuum cleaners, almost no jewelry 
except the expensive kind, reduced sup- 
plies of silk and cosmetics. Quantities of 
canned goods are likely to be limited as 
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war demands grow for tin. New wool in 
clothing has been curtailed, shoes may be 
made of lower-grade leathers. Certainly 
there will be fewer varieties and styles of 
apparel, packages and goods. 

Actual hardship cases caused by war, 
however, promise to be few. As industry 
shifts to war production, it leaves the con- 
suming public well supplied. The year 
1941 saw the greatest civilian production 
boom in history. Record output was 
scored in autos, radios, refrigerators, elec- 
trical appliances and household gadgets. 

Prospects are that from two to three 
years of all-out war effort will be required 
before the average U.S. citizen is down at 
the heels or out at the elbows. His 1941 
or 1942 model car can carry him many 
more miles. So can the tires now on 
older The kitchen larder will be 
well supplied. 

These drastic adjustments for industry, 
labor and consumers raise this question: 

Can the job be done? Best guesses of 
experts in and out of the Government are 
that it is possible to meet the schedule, but 
forecasts of complete success are tinged 
with some doubt. There are three major 
bottlenecks. One is Government ordering 
and planning. A second is raw materials 
and supplies. A third is machine tools. 

Effect of these bottlenecks is seen in 
the record to date. Performance has been 
lagging. Latest official figures place total 
arms spending at $15,252,000,000 out of 
a total program of $74,507,000,000. Out- 
lays in December reached a _ peak at 
$1,977,000,000. Now the President has 
boosted the total program to $88,600,000,- 
000, and wants the money spent in two 
years. This means that the outflow of dol- 
lars must jump from $2,000,000,000 to 
$4,600,000,000 a month. 

The first task at hand is to break Bottle- 
neck No. 1: 

Government planning: War and Navy 
Departments must quickly draw plans and 
specifications and negotiate contracts for 
$37,600,000,000 worth of war materials. 
Deliveries must be speeded on another 
$34,000,000,000 already obligated. 

Detailed plans still remain to be drawn 
for the program outlined by the President 
to Congress. No Government defense 
agency is yet able to tell industry precisely 
what war materials are needed and when. 
Also lacking is centralized authority, now 
divided among Army, Navy, OPM, Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board and oth- 
er agencies. The job of speeding activity is 
up to the President and reports are that 
defense agencies again may be reshuffled, 
with OPM and SPAB merged into a new 
unit. Also suggested are civilian procure- 
ment officers to be assigned to the Army 
and Navy. (See page 12.) 


cars. 
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Speeding up Government work, how- 
ever, is only the first planning step. Next 
is a program to make industrial conver- 
sion a fact rather than a theory. And this 
step is another source of dispute. 

Two conversion plans clashed during 
automotive industry discussions. Manage- 
ment spokesmen asked for contracts and 
promised to fulfill them if OPM guaran- 
teed materials. Labor union spokesmen 
asked for an equal voice with manage- 
ment through industry councils that would 
have over-all control of policy, with au- 
thority to pool plants, tools and workers. 
(See page 24.) President C. E. Wilson of 
General Motors Corp. characterized this 
plan as impossible except through “sociali- 
zation of industry.” 

Result was an OPM decision to set up 
an advisory subcommittee, with equal 
management-labor representation and an 
OPM chairman, to assist with conversion 
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plans. Meanwhile, automotive companies 
are expected to transfer machines and ma- 
terials they are not using for defense to 
firms that can use them. 

The automobile plan is expected to be 
a pattern for other industries, with orders 
probably concentrated in large firms, 
whose responsibility it will be to subcon- 
tract. Need for concentration is found in 
the fact that normally about 75 per cent 
of the nation’s manufacturing business is 
in the hands of 7.4 per cent of the manu- 
facturing companies. Wholesale conver- 
sion is not likely to upset this ratio. 

Raw materials—Bottleneck No. 2— 
require industry-Government co-operation. 


The problem of supply will be solved in 











large part through shutdowns and curtaj. 
ment of such civilian production as auto 
mobiles, refrigerators, vacuum  cleaney 
and other metal and rubber-using art. 
cles. This will release steel, copper, lead, 
zinc, aluminum, rubber and other supplig 
for war work. 

Steel output, for example, went 25 pe 
cent to defense and 75 per cent to nop 
defense last year. The President hopes ty 
step this up to 50 or 60 per cent for de §Mergi 
fense. This means little steel for civilian 
except for repair parts and equipment, 
railroad cars, buses and other items neces. faIM ¢ 
sary for civilian life. 

Supplies of aluminum, copper and rub} Amet 
ber are expected to be devoted almog Swill fig! 
completely to defense, and the use of ti) ler thei 
for civilian purposes will be heavily Bean fla; 
slashed. The Government’s job will be t The : 
see that these supplies flow smoothly to fpll Allie 
maintain war industry schedules. Bouthw: 

Machine tools—the third bottleneck— «mand 0 
offer a real, problem. OPM Director Wil 
liam S. Knudsen explained that “conver. 
sion is tool making,” and the nation’s tod 
industry already is overloaded. However, 
new tools for war work are vital. 

The machine tool situation, briefly, is 
this: 

Germany is estimated to have 700,00 
machine tools under 9 years of age. Official 
estimates place the U.S. supply at 520,00 
tools under 10 years. Machine tools cover 
everything from the power-driven lathe to 
huge dies that stamp out automobil 
bodies. The dies are not of much use, but 
demand is great for planers, boring m- 
chines, gear cutters and thread millers. 

Tool needs for 1942 are estimated it 
dollars at $2,350,000,000. Possible produc 
tion is placed at $1,500,000,000 if machine 
tool plants operate at capacity for 16 
hours a week. New sources thus must ke 
found for $850,000,000 worth of tools. 

The automobile industry is expected to 
supply about $300,000,000 of this amount, 
since half its tools are said to be readily 
convertible. Clever use of new jigs, dies 
and fixtures on old tools may convert 4 
greater amount. 

To make up the difference, officials att 
urging: that-all tools be registered with 
tools board; that this board have power t 
assign tools where they can best be used, 
that new production be concentrated @ 
basic types so that mass production cal 
be achieved. 

Difficulties confronting the President’ 
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Strategy 


fight beside Chinese regiments. American 
warships may go into battle beside Dutch 
and British warships. 

The centralized direction at the top is 
the main objective of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill. Achieving 
this they see as the big gain. 

True, criticism greets the program in 
different parts of the world. There is open 
complaint and, behind the scenes, official 
grumbling. 

Reason: This step has no precedent. 
The World War choice of Marshal Foch 
is no parallel since his command included 
no sea forces. Never before have British 
naval units taken their commands from an 
American admiral or a British general. 
The Dutch, who have been winning the 
sea victories, no doubt want a share in 
directing the sea forces. None of these 
considerations reaches the main _prob- 
lems that cause creation of a unified Al- 
lied command. 

The simple fact is that little Japan’s 
unified forces thus far are winning against 
four powerful foes. The scattered blows 
of the ABCD nations are having small ef- 
fect. Japan is having an easy time center- 
ing her air force now here and now there 
while her foes are elsewhere. 

Unified command aims at giving the 
United Nations power to pull together. 
General Wavell’s headquarters staff in 
Java will decide when, where and how the 
available forces of all four Allies in the 
Southwest Pacific can strike concentrated 
blows. Centralized planning and direction 
at the top, not merging of man power at 
the bottom, is the purpose. Here are ex- 
amples of concrete problems needing uni- 
fied solution: 

The question of whether to attempt to 
send reinforcements to General Douglas 
MacArthur’s forces holding off the Japa- 
nese in the Philippines. 

A decision to make the effort would in- 
volve large-scale co-ordination of air, land 
and sea forces. 

The question of how and where to strike 
in defense of Singapore is another prob- 
lem that grows more pressing day by day. 
This in turn involves the whole Allied 
strategy of the air. Where will the com- 
bined air forces seek to seize and hold 
superiority in the air? The defense of 
Singapore raises questions of handling 


pe Ability to Deliver Concentrated Blows as Result of Central Control 


land forces and all the tank and motor 
equipment used by modern armies. All 
this runs rapidly into a huge Allied job 
of service of supply. Where will reinforce- 
ments of planes, tanks, and guns be sent? 
Centralized management is essential. 

A third problem is to determine the use 
of air and land forces in China to safe- 
guard Rangoon, protect the Burma Road 
and use incoming materials to support 
new offeasives against Japan co-ordinated 
with the defense of Singapore. 

A fourth is to co-ordinate the use of 
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ADMIRAL HART 
. second problem 


Dutch and American naval forces in the 
East Indies under Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart, commander of the Asiatic Fleet, so 
as to stop the Japanese invasions of the 
islands. This includes closest co-operation 
with air and land units. 

A fifth is to determine where and how 
soon to send American heavy bombers 
against Japan. This is largely a task of 
finding or creating satisfactory bases. 

For the first time, through the setting 
up of a unified command, such a thing as 
Allied strategy becomes readily possible 
against Japan. This step may change the 
war’s course and quicken its tempo. 
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Where U.S. May Fight: East Indies 


Dutch Islands That Are Key Battle Areas in the Pacific War Zone 


Jungles, rich resources 
of faraway archipelago 
that stretches 4,000 miles 


American expeditionary forces going to 
the Far East may see their first action 
against the Japanese in the East Indies. 
President Roosevelt’s annual message 
promises that eventually American sol- 
diers will be fighting in many parts of the 
world. But at present the Allies under 
command of General Sir Archibald P. 
Wavell are gathering strength for a cam- 
paign to stop Japan’s southward drive on 
the Indies. Thus a turn in history brings 
a chain of mysterious islands on the other 
side of the world to the center of Ameri- 
ca’s attention. 

American soldiers will be fighting in the 
East Indies “on the same side,” as the 
President the indomitable 
Dutch,” whose minister in Washington, 
Dr. Alexander Loudon, pleads for “planes, 
planes, planes and still more planes” to 
defeat the Japanese. 

“We have bought and paid for vast war 
supplies in the United States—airplanes, 
trucks, tanks, guns, rifles, shells and cart- 
ridges,” says Dr. Loudon. “But we need 
more, more and more. We have proved our 
fighting spirit. Ask our troops. Ask our 
seamen. Their deeds speak clearly.” Al- 
ready the fighting Dutch have sent sixteen 
Japanese ships to the bottom. 

If the Allies stop Japan in the Indies, 
sources of rubber for American automo- 
biles, some tin for canned foods, quinine 
for hospitals, sisal for bags and twine, and 
oils for soaps and cooking will be saved. 
But if the Allies lose, Japan’s grip closes 
tighter. 

The prize. The Dutch East Indies are 
the greatest island empire in the world. 
Together with British Borneo, the Portu- 
guese half of Timor and Australian New 
Guinea, they comprise the Malay archipel- 
ago. These thousands of islands with their 
broad valleys, many volcanoes and few 
snow-capped peaks, stretch between South- 
east Asia and Australia on both sides of 
the equator for 4,000 miles. 

The land area of the Dutch Indies alone 
is equal to one-fourth the continental area 
of the United States. The largest of the 
islands are New Guinea, far to the east, 
and Borneo, Sumatra and Java nearer to 
Malaya. In size, the islands range from 
tiny reefs and mud flats to New Guinea, 


said, “as 
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comparable to Texas; Borneo, big as Spain, 
and Sumatra, larger than California. 

In the past, the islands have been vis- 
ited by successive migrations. The native 
Indonesians are mixed with Malays. There 
are population groups of Arabs, Chinese 
and Europeans. In these islands are found 
the world’s most baffling mixtures of races, 
dialects and religions. The agrarians of 
the valleys and settled hills have a civiliza- 
tion with arts and crafts of their own. But 
savage tribes live in the remote, mountain- 
ous woods and swamp jungles. 

In Java, teeming with 48,000,000 of the 
Dutch Indies’ 70,000,000 people, the pop- 


ulation density is the world’s greatest. But 
remote New Guinea is sparsely settled. 

The Netherlands Indies produce one. 
third the world’s output of rubber, near. 
ly all of the quinine, three-fifths of the 
kapok, one-fourth of the coconut, one. 
fourth of the palm oil, one-fourth of the 
hard cord fibers, and one-sixth of the tea. 

The petroleum and the minerals, while 
small in relation to world output, are a 
great attraction to the war machine of the 
Japanese. 

Japan’s strategy. For decades, the 
Japanese military power has been driving 
methodically toward these islands. Japan's 
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whole war strategy is aimed at capture of 
the British base at Singapore protecting 
the islands, and at their invasion. The 
Japanese were moving on Singapore be- 


1@ 8 fore the war began, with forces in Indo- 
China. Now Japan is advancing on Singa- 
pore with a great encircling movement 

But & which already is half complete. While 

§ Japanese troops drive down the Malay 
ne H Peninsula, air and land forces are in the 
cat- B Philippines to the northeast, Sarawak and 
the § North Borneo to the east, and are threaten- 
ne: & ing a descent on Sumatra to the west and 
the & south. This would mean complete encircle- 
tea. B ment of Singapore. If Singapore is cap- 
hile B tured and the straits fall into Japan’s 
re af hands, the way is open to the Indian 
the B Ocean. 


Where Americans may fight. Allied 
the B forces are congregating in Java, with its 
ving § modern cities of Batavia, and Surabaya, 
an's  (Java’s Miami), its soft-spoken Javanese, 









its railroads and large population of Euro- 
peans. But Java is to be the last line of 
defense and the base for distant opera- 
tions. For the information of Americans 
who soon may be fighting in that part of 
the world, the outlook is as follows: 

In Borneo. Here the Japanese already 
are entrenched at Brunei, capital of North 
Borneo, and Kuching, capital of Sarawak, 
and are extending their operations. To 
drive them out would mean mass air at- 
tacks, naval landings, and fighting in the 
jungles and on the beaches. This is a vast 
land of high mountains, swift rivers, and 
tangled forests. The woods swarm with 
life—tree leeches, ticks, mosquitoes; the 
human-looking gibbon and the huge orang- 
utan, while pigs and tiny deer race through 
the woods. There are flying cats, flying 
foxes and flying lizards. Snakes range in 
size up to the python. Crocodiles inhabit 
the rivers. 


In Sumatra. The country flanking Ma- 
lacca Strait, where the Japanese threaten, 
includes jungle so thick as to make that 
in Malaya seem like no jungle at all. This 
hot, low swampland northeast of the 
mountains is soaked by repeated sudden 
showers known as sumatras. The 
rivers teem with fish, and snakes and croc- 
odiles bask on the banks. Apes, elephants, 
tapirs, Malaya bears, tigers, leopards and 
two-horned rhinos populate the jungle. 


great 


In New Guinea. Japan may attack 
here where the great interior wildernesses 
are a mystery to all but a few white men. 

By air and sea. These elements are 
more to the liking of American fighters. 
Here they will have the co-operation of 
the Dutch, with their intimate knowledge 
of the islands’ countless bays and tortuous 
channels. In the long run, this: fighting 
should be decisive. Not even the Japanese 
can subdue the East Indies jungles. 
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TURNING DOLLARS INTO GUNS 
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The 


Need for Streamlining Procurement Setup to Achieve President's God det. 


Final authority of Army, 
Navy. Advisory function 
of civilian agencies 


The big job of translating President 
Roosevelt’s words into tanks and planes 
and guns falls upon a sprawling mass of 
Government agencies that cannot speak 
with authority, often do not talk the same 
language and possess varying concepts of 
how the work is to be done, 

The two and a quarter years since Hit- 
ler moved into Poland have produced vast 
appropriations and a score of new agencies. 
Out of them has come only a driblet of the 
volume of war materials America is capa- 
ble of producing. They have developed 
neither a man nor an agency clearly as- 
signed to the task of seeing that these 
goods are made speedily. 

The new assignment is to make 60,000 
planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 antiaircraft 
guns, step up merchant ship tonnage; to 
spend $52,800,000,000 for war goods in the 
next fiscal year. Congress will move speed- 
ily to meet appropriation requests. But in 
the last two and a quarter vears, Congress 
willingly has provided $75,000,000,000 for 
defense. Only $51,000,000,000- of that has 
been obligated. 

An even smaller share of this has been 
positively contracted for. Far less than 
that has been turned into guns that shoot 
and tanks that run. A vast gulf stretches 
between the parchment of an appropria- 
tion bill and the finished product. 

One reason is that at least six different 
agencies buy Army and Navy material. 
They get the money and have the power 
to spend it. The two services decide what 
types of weapons they need and, after 
consultation with the President and _ his 
Budget Director, how many of these weap- 
ons. These agencies get the money from 
Congress, draw their specifications, let or 
negotiate contracts, inspect the manufac- 
ture of the material and accept or reject 
the finished product when it is delivered. 

The Army and Navy, 
through these agencies, have the job of 
procuring their own equipment. The Of- 
fice for Emergency Management, the Of- 
fice of Production Management, the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, about which 
the public hears so much, are simply civil- 
ian bystanders. They do no buying. They 
offer which may or may not be 


themselves, 


advice 
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taken. Power goes with the control of the 
purse. These 
power of compulsion over the armed serv- 


civilian agencies have no 
ices. 

Consequently, though the headlines are 
captured by Donald Nelson of SPAB, Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen and Sidney Hillman of 
OPM, Leon Henderson of OPA, Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace and other workers in the ci- 
vilian sphere, the billions are being spent 
by a half-dozen admirals and generals. 

Rear Admiral S. M. Robinson, who de- 
signed at least four of the battleships with 
the Fleet, is directing the Navy’s ship- 
building program. Rear Admiral John H. 
Towers, who back in 1912 set a flight- 
endurance record of six hours and ten min- 
utes in a seaplane, is chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics, which buys its 
planes. Rear Admiral William Henry Pur- 
nell Blandy, an expert in big guns and fire 
control, does the shot and powder buying 
for the Navy. 

On the Army side, Maj. Gen. Charles 
M. Wesson, a onetime cavalry officer, buys 
ordnance, which includes almost every- 
thing the Army uses except airplanes, uni- 
forms, food and trucks. Maj. Gen. Charles 
T. Harris, Jr., who has spent 30 years 
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.. . power goes with the purse 


learning the ordnance business from en 
to end in arsenals and depots, is chief 
the Industrial Service of the Ordnance De 
partment which handles the actual deve: 
opment of materiel plans. 

Each of these has been moving aheaé 
with his job while the publicity went 1 
other directions. The work of these servic 
agencies is paced according to the nee: 
of the War or Navy Department as 
whole; that of the two Departments i 
loosely co-ordinated by the Army an 
Navy Munitions Board, on which official 
charged with service procurement are rep 
resented. In case of a scramble among the 
agencies for priority, in which two or mot 
are clutching for the same raw material, 
the Board decides which shall get it. 

Among the services, rigid lines mark of 
the spots at which the duties of one leave 
off and those of another begin. A truck ® 
bought by the Quartermaster Corps, bit 
it becomes a piece of combat materid 
when the Ordnance section puts a machilt 
gun on it. The Air Corps buys planes, bit 
Ordnance buys the machine guns atl 
armor for them. Ordnance buys the bombs 
they drop and the Ordnance field servit 
carts these bombs on the field and attache: 
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them to the plane. Jurisdictional lines are 
drawn as closely as in any trade union. 

The way to armament is knee-deep in 
charts. Twenty different zigs, or zags, on 
a chart show the route traveled by an 
idea from the time the Infantry or Armored 
Force asks for a new type of gun or tank 
until the paper work leading to its issuance 
is finished. These take it to the General 
Staff of the War Department four times. 
It goes through the office of the Under 
Secretary of War five times. The rest of 
the time it shuttles back and forth between 
the using and supply arms of the service. 

The time consumed in this process varies. 
Where there been a demonstrated, 
urgent need for the weapon, steps have 
been eliminated, or officers have gone into 
a huddle and shortened the process to a 
week. It has taken six weeks to get a new 
piece of artillery through this developing, 
testing and standardization process, six 
months for the M-3 medium tanks, a year 
for a complicated, high-powered big gun. 
This has just brought the weapon to the 
stage of letting a contract. Beyond this 
stage lies the study that OPM and the 
advisory agencies give it. Here, the paper 
work is big or little, dependent upon the 
rgency or size of the contract and the 
facilities and raw materials needed. 

SPAB and OPM have the job of clear- 
ing the obstacles to armament. They point 
the way to new facilities, muster raw ma- 
terials, plant resources and labor for the 
endeavor, clear away civilian complaints. 
Both OPM and the procure- 
ment agencies have felt themselves ham- 
pered by the fact that the country was di- 
vided prior to December 7 over the ex- 
tent to which the rearmament effort should 
be pushed. Not even all of OPM was wholly 
committed to an all-out effort. Some of its 
top officials were hesitant about shutting 
of civilian goods and turning the whole 
of America’s productive capacity to the 
making of arms. 

As late as the day after Christmas, Di- 
rector General Knudsen and several other 
OPM officials had a long talk with Lord 
Beaverbrook, the British expert on sup- 
+ mor§ PY: They said the Victory program, more 
terial moderate than the one to which they are 
t. how committed, was too large. OPM. had 
ark of f°%@ backing away from it for almost a 
e lear month then. One by one, Lord Beaverbrook 
wack talked away their objections. The scene of 
ps, but their conference moved from the White 
neil House to a dinner table in a hotel. They 
rachingem™e away feeling differently. A_ little 
‘es, bulgur’ than a week Jater, they heard Mr. 
a Bepevelt outline his “Z program, vastly 
bomb weet than the “Victory” program, and 
corti sid: “We can do it; we will do it.” 

ttaches Robert P. Patterson, the Under Secre- 
tary of War, and the man who comes close 
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to being an over-all director of procure- 
ment for the Army, feels, too, that the out- 
break of the war has clarified the atmos- 
phere and vastly simplified the task. 

“We have had to combat the view that 
we could arm ourselves in our spare time, 
by utilizing our idle capacity and idle labor 
and leaving the level of civilian activity 
untouched,” he said. “Events have swept 
away these inhibitions. From now on we 
need not hesitate to pursue a policy under 
which there is a single objective and that 
is to increase the output of military goods.” 

Mr. Patterson, however, opposes such a 
step as the creation of an all-civilian board 
to take over the whole job of war procure- 
ment and war production. He argues that 
the Army and Navy are responsible for 
winning or losing the war and are the only 
agencies capable of determining what is 
needed, how much and when. 

A somewhat similar view extends through 
OPM, though there is fairly general agree- 
ment that the whole productive organiza- 
tion should be streamlined for efficiency 
and given power to speak decisively to 
achieve the needed speed. This applies par- 
ticularly to the relations between OPM and 
the Army procurement agencies. 

The Navy works on a longer-range pro- 
gram and had already set its sights high 
before the war started. Time is such an 
important element in the building of a 
navy that any broad alteration of its pro- 
gram would have little effect on a war that 
is already being fought. But tanks and 
guns and planes for the Army, unlike bat- 
tleships for the Navy, can be turned out 
on assembly lines. 

The problem is one of turning raw ma- 
terials and machine tools and labor to the 


task; of giving industry a clear idea of 


what is expected from it and turning it 
loose to do the job. Both OPM and service 
officers agree that each has much of as- 
sistance to offer the other. The services 
know what they need and when they will 
need it. The industrialists at OPM know 
what industry can do, where the machine 
tools are, how industry works best. 

Informed officials at OPM have no de- 
sire to take the whole job away from the 
service agencies and thus lose the time 
that would be needed to train men to re- 
place the skills held by Army officers now 
in the field. They feel that this time can- 
not be spared. And the Army wants the 
advice of OPM. This argues for a blend- 
ing of agencies into a tighter organization 
which will give faster action and use the 
knowledge and skills of both OPM men 
and Army men. 

This streamlining may take any one of 
several A remodeling of the 
present agencies, shaking out the worst 
elements and retaining the best, will save 
time and chart drawing. One tentative 
plan would put Vice President Wallace in 
charge of an over-all supply group, with 
Mr. Nelson handling production and some- 
one like Milo Perkins, executive director 
of Board of Economic Warfare, handling 
raw resources. 


directions. 


A slight shift in organizational setup is 
all that would be needed. Any one of sev- 
eral names might be substituted for those 
of Messrs. Nelson and Perkins. Such an 
agency might easily stem from an allied 
supply council, which, supplemented by 
national advisory groups, would decide 
after a study of the facilities and resources 
of the United Nations which nation should 
make specific products for the common 
effort against the Axis. 





ARMS MAKER MAGUIRE 
... twenty different zigs, or zags 
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Auto Shutdown: Impact 
On Our Everyday Life 


Greater Use of Bicycles, Streetcars; Curtailment of Store Deliveries} New 


Turn toward horse-drawn 
vehicles. Concentration of 
shopping closer to homes 


Conversion of automobile plants to all- 
out arms production is to bring a gradual, 
but very real, change in the pattern of 
American life. 

Production of passenger cars will stop 
the end of this month. The 200,000 cars 
that will be turned out, plus the 450,000 
now in the hands of dealers, will be all the 
new cars available until the war ends, in 
contrast to the 
mobiles produced in 1941 alone. Those of 


3,750,000 passenger auto- 





From present indications, there will be 
enough replacement parts to keep up the 
cars now in use. Shortage of tires, how- 
ever, may prevent or curtail the operation 
of many automobiles otherwise in running 
condition. 

In the future people will stay closer to 
their homes, and look more to their neigh- 
borhood stores and amusement places. 
Vacation driving will fall off. For different 
groups, these trends are apparent: 

For city families. In addition to dou- 
bling up on private cars, people will depend 
more on streetcars and busses. New busses 
will continue to be manufactured, but de- 
mand will outrun production. The long 
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BRITONS BICYCLING TO WORK 
... horse of a different color 


the 650,000 new cars which will be avail- 
able to civilians are to be rationed strictly. 

From now on the number of passenger 
cars in use will drop. The decline will be 
scarcely noticeable for some months, since 
registered motor vehicles, now at the rec- 
ord level of 33,750,000, include 28,875,900 
passenger cars. Also, the annual rate at 
which vehicles are scrapped can be cut 
from last year’s figure of 2,600,000 to 
about 1,500,000. In succeeding years the 
rate will be higher, as cars which have 
served past their usyal time finally wear 
out. Almost a third of the autos now in 
service are more than seven years old. 
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decline of the trolley industry has been 
reversed. All over the country discarded 
streetcars are being overhauled for service. 
Plans to pull up tracks have been aban- 
doned; some new tracks are being laid. 
More people will ride bicycles. Bicycle tires 
are made entirely of reclaimed rubber and 
are not rationed. 

Home deliveries. Most establishments 
that make retail deliveries will not be 
eligible for new cars or tires. Some ob- 
servers see economic reform as a byproduct 
of war here—a deliberate move to end a 
system whereby as many as four organiza- 
tions deliver similar products over the 
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same route. For such service, some move 








toward return to horse-drawn vehicles a. post 

ready are being made. The Office of Pro. 
duction Management already is urging Pre 
dairies to deliver milk to homes on af fects ¢ 
every-other-day basis. five fi 
Taxicab operators, who are not eligibk under 
stood 


for new tires, also can hope only to ge 
secondhand cars when their short-lived House 
ture © 
and cl 
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vehicles wear out. 

For suburban families. Here, as in the 
cities, people will be increasingly depen. 
ent mass transportation, joint use o; 
private automobiles and, if distances ar 
not too great, bicycles. In different local: 
ties, plans already are being made fer 
augmenting or reviving electric and steam 
commuter services. 

Ultimately, some reversal of the popula 
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“eg 
tion shift away from the center of cities ae 
brounc 
may result. _ 
, ‘ , ever. 
For farmers. Farmers, in case of need, 
; a naar aed ipsave tl 
can expect to get tires for implements, and ow. 
. e 
trucks to haul their products to tow. fler { 
<< . suffer 
But any trucks used for deliveries to i- 
a ie fact of 
dividual consumers are not eligible. Als, ‘je 
: , rar, a 
farmers will not be able to get new pas “W 
e 
senger cars, even though they depend a eit. / 
the automobile for business contacts ang ey.’ 
: ay mobiliz 
for getting supplies from town. 
the ene 





Many villages, also, have become fi 
self-sufficient, so that inhabitant 
need to make trips to larger towns for ne 
essary supplies. Two developments at 
likely as automobiles wear out: use @ 
horse-drawn vehicles for short trips, aul 
return of the village store to somethimg 
nearer its old importance. 

Prospects of commandeering. The po 
sibility that the Government will take can 
from people who do not need them atl 
allot them to those who need them badl 
is at present remote. Meanwhile a sort d 
unofficial, indirect allocation probably wi 
take place as persons not eligible for tim 
sell their cars to dealers who in turn wW 
sell them to persons who are eligible tf 
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use them. 

Trucks. Production of light trucks wi 
stop with that of passenger cars at the ell 
of this month. Output of heavy trucks * 
not be available for commercial or othé 
civilian use after March 1. Production ¥ 
continue, but officials expect Army, Naw 
and lend-lease requirements to take 
complete output. 
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D. 
“a President Roosevelt is showing the ef- 
n an fy fects of his long grind. Lack of sleep during 
five full weeks of war had put deep circles 
igibl under his eyes. His face was gray when he 
O at stood on the Speaker's rostrum in the 
lived House of Representatives and drew a pic- 
ture of the nation’s production goal, high 
n th and challenging, in his annual message on 
pend. the state of the union. His voice was stern 
a and uncompromising, minus its usual vi- 
we “pg brance. But he smiled at the mighty roar 
\o r that went up from the three assembled 
ete branches of Government when he put his 
: "FE challenge to concerted, all-out action up 
steam to them. He had worked long and hard to 
’ build that effect into his speech. 
opt “Speed will count,” he told them. “Lost 
= bround can always be regained, lost time 
,pnever. Speed will save lives, speed will 
| save this nation which is in peril. . . . 
ms “i “We have already tasted defeat. We may 
town wufler further setbacks. We must face that 
to Dict of a hard war, a long war, a bloody 
Al war, a costly war... . 
W PEE “We cannot wage this war in a defensive 
end a spirit. As our power and resources are fully 
cts alt mobilized we shall carry the attack against 
the enemy. We shall hit him and hit him 
me ta again, wherever and whenever we can 
ubitant reach him... . 
for ml “No matter what our enemies in their 
nts . desperation may attempt to do to us, we 
Use “Bill say, as the people of London have 
Ips, aE said, ‘We can take it.’ And what’s more, 
methitt ve can give it back, with compound in- 
terest... .” 
The PH These were a few of the statements that 
ake CB ited Congress out of its collective seat. 
rem @'— The need for speed that Mr. Roosevelt 
m balifiemanded became more evident even as he 
a sort ) spoke. General Douglas MacArthur was 
ably ™iituking a terrific battering from the Japa- 
for ae nese in the Philippines, unrelieved by any 
yer “great American aid. The British were re- 
igible tt rating toward Singapore. Only Russia 
ad Africa furnished a note of cheer. The 
ucks “iugent and impelling demand for speed 
t the ea hrieked from every headline. Already, the 
ucks "President had quit asking Government 
of oliencies for it. He was ordering it. 
‘tion This urgency of events forced the can- 
y, Ndllation of Mr. Roosevelt’s regular press 
take “fionferences. But the Chief Executive took 





"0 hours out of his busy routine to see 
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TOIL, FAR INTO THE NIGHT 


Messages, Conferences, Planning Leave Little Time for Relaxation 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION 
FDR: Like London—“‘We can take it’ 


that the reporters who would write about 
his history-making war budget had the in- 
formation they needed to explain it to the 
country. Long ago, when he was governor 
of New York, he began explaining his 
State budgets to the Albany correspond- 
ents. He brought the practice with him to 
Washington. For an hour, he outlined the 
budget. For another hour, he and _ his 
Budget Director, Harold Smith, answered 
questions. The figures had reached such 
astronomical proportions that human 
minds could not reach around them. Only 
by symbols could they be understood: A 
plane every four minutes in 1943; a tank 
every seven minutes; two seagoing ships a 
day. 

In his map-littered executive office, the 
President conferred and planned by day. 
In the early dusk of the Washington win- 
ter, he tucked papers into a portfolio and 
traveled across the long, covered passage- 
way, past the swimming pool that he finds 
too little time to use now, to the White 
House proper. Far into the night, he would 
work in his oval upstairs study, fronting a 
fireplace in which no fire glows nowadays. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s conferences, the mem- 
oranda that he drafted, the notes and let- 
ters he wrote, wrought changes in far-off 
places. He talked with Secretary Hull, 
wrote a memorandum, and Laurence A. 
Steinhardt began packing ‘his bags for the 
trip to Turkey. Mr. Steinhardt has been 
ambassador to Russia. He takes over the 


same job in Turkey, which is a new hot 
spot of diplomacy. Mr. Roosevelt talked 
over the legislative program with his con- 
gressional leaders, and the wheels of the 
new session were set to grind out new tax, 
price-control, appropriation, daylight-sav- 
ing and other war measures. 

A few scratches of a pen, and Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett, in the Far Pacific war 
zone, was on the way to become a lieuten- 
ant general; also Maj. Gen. Stanley D. 
Embick, a member of the joint board on 
defense for Canada and the United States. 
A few words dictated to a stenographer, 
and a letter went to the Capitol urging 
that price control be placed fully in the 
hands of one man, neither divided between 
one man and the Secretary of Agriculture 
nor given to a board. He talked with May- 
or Fiorello H. La Guardia of New York 
and James M. Landis, dean of the Harvard 
Law School, and Mr. Landis agreed to 
come back into Government service as the 
new executive of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Mr. La Guardia will keep the title 
of director. 

Even in peace, the White House is nicer 
to look at than to live and work in. Its big 
rooms are drafty, museum-like. Guards 
and restrictions curb and control the move- 
ments of its occupants. The atmosphere is 
not one to lessen tension and make de- 
cisions easy. War has not only piled up 
more work and made decisions harder; it 
has increased the tension, too. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* UNPLEASANT TRUTH 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


What should the function of the press be in war- 
time? Should it camouflage the truth, keep the un- 
pleasant news from being known, and enter into a 
conspiracy of silence? Or should it frankly discuss 
everything except military data of value to the enemy? 

It is not easy to answer such questions. To suppress 
the truth is a form of evasion which patriotism may 
excuse but cannot always justify. But it will be argued 
that no purpose can be served in reviewing past mis- 
takes and revealing the truth about our reverses. In 
the interest of unity we should, it is said, assume that 
the powers that be are doing the best they can, forgive 
them their errors, and carry on. 

Such a formula would be acceptable if it prevented 
a recurrence of mistakes in the future. The only sound 
reason for reviewing the past is to prevent the same 
mistakes from being made over again. And it is pre- 
cisely because this writer is convinced that the Presi- 
dent is making over again the same mistakes that he 
has been making these last two years in handling the 
defense program that it becomes necessary to make 
some pertinent observations concerning the events 
which find the flag of the United States hauled down 
in Manila, and a considerable portion of our forces un- 
aided by a fleet and air force which we thought were 
capable of holding their own in the Pacific. 


HAS SECRECY 
BEEN CLOAK FOR 
INCOMPETENCE? 


Secrecy can often be a cloak for 
incompetence. In a democracy 
we pride ourselves that the peo- 
ple know what’s going on. But 
do they? How much do we know of the events that led 
up to Pearl Harbor? Were the armed forces of the 
United States aware that we were on the verge of war? 
Already we have been advised that the Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps at Hawaii were “not on the alert”. A 
board of inquiry may tell us the names of the scape- 
goats in Hawaii. It will not tell us what happened in 
Washington. 

What about the planes? The terse answer made by 
Prime Minister Churchill is that they were sent to 
Libya and to the British Isles. We understand that. 
We realize that these were more important outposts. 
But we do not understand why America has not had 
enough planes both for Libya and for the Philippines 
and enough protection for Wake Island too. 

We should by now have had many more planes than 
we possess. We should have started in October 1938 
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when the Munich conference had revealed troilt? Hi 
ahead in Europe. Bernard M. Baruch came back fg”! he 
Europe then and told the President that Englgg°™*- 
backed down because she wasn’t ready. aad 

In The United States News of May 17, 1940, iss plmost 
a few days after Hitler invaded Holland and Belgi ional 
excerpts from Mr. Baruch’s reports to high offic et th . 
were printed. In that same issue The United Sty “" - 


News reported: “ 





















ARMS FUNDS CUT “Money for the Navy is ng 0 
AFTER OUTBREAK duced by the House $112,700; on 
OF WAR IN EUROPE 000 below budget recommer — 
> fe Dutc 

dations. The Army found it like! 

appropriations reduced $65,300,000 below th ne 





amount recommended by the President. T 
Navy was denied a request for 576 aii planes ¢ 
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a time when the airplanes of Germany were rai - 
ing a question concerning the very effectiveney State 
of the British fleet. A request by the Navy ft leet 
$22,000,000 to be spent for submarine nets 1 — 
protect American harbors in the event of troubl, end 
was thrown out. Where the Navy sought author: On J 
zation to make plans for a 25 per cent increase Ne hea 
ship strength, Congress decided to grant author “A 
zation for an 11 per cent increase. There was lantic 
cut below budget requests of $40,000,000 in fund Pacif 
available for shipbuilding. ... . 
“The Army is rather desperately interested i — 
, y A : P _ y . comp 
educating American industry in the task of pm pines 
ducing military equipment that would be vital} could 
necessary in event of war. They asked $16,00); Singa 


000 for this purpose and were cut by $14,000,00 stand 
by the House. The Army very much wanted 4 the . 
additional planes to cost $25,780,000. The How Denes 
decided the Army could have 57 planes, noneé : 
combat type and 37 of them training planes. Ti ARNID 
Army, too, faced with a defense problem in ti THRI 
Pacific, asked for $12,700,000 for an air base THE | 
Anchorage, Alaska. The House threw it oll 

“The Army wanted $580,000 for gas masks aft the U 
$8,800,000 for special machinery for produc 








, ‘ : : overni 
vital items of equipment. Congress decided & “Isr 
Army didn’t need gas masks and could get aloa House 


without most of the equipment.” answe: 
All this had taken place after September 1939¥ official 
war had broken out in Europe. If the Congress @ py th 
neglectful, however, what did the President do # 




















“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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ow,” The United States News said: 

¢ “Real danger of U.S. involvement is in another 
quarter; is fully appreciated here; is the basis of 
most watchful attention. Vital interests are in- 
volved in the Philippines, vital supply lines in 
Dutch East Indies and British Malay States. Un- 
likely is an American involvement in Europe until 
U.S. interests in the Pacific are assured of safety. 
Move by Japan toward the Philippines or toward 
British and Dutch possessions would bring quick 
action here, surely economic, maybe naval. United 
States must look across two dangerous oceans; 
must avoid getting involved in both at once. Key 
to understanding of future lies in this under- 
standing.” 
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uthor: On June 21, 1940, The United States News under 


‘Cast Mihe heading “Attack in the Pacific” said: 











ruthe “All of the war provocations are not in the At- 
* Was lantic. The United States has vital interests in the 
n fund Pacific. There is a pledge to defend the Philip- 

.B pines until 1946. This country could not, with 
ested & complacence, see Japan move south of the Philip- 
“3 pines to British and Dutch possessions. Neither 





16.00 could it see Japan take over the British base at 
16,008 Singapore, if Britain goes down. A tacit under- 









—_ Standing exists that this country would defend 
ited the now virtually defenseless—except for the 
oe American Navy—Australia and New Zealand. 
none ( 
nes. THVARNING IN 1940 “Cordell Hull, American Sec- 
n inf 






DFTHREAT TO U.S. retary of State, has let the 
THE PACIFIC Japanese know that if they 

move in the Pacific, so does 
the United States. Here, too, is a situation that 
overnight could lead to war. 

“Isn’t much of this fantastic? Isn’t the White 
House inclined to see things under the bed? The 
answer that this Government’s military and naval 
Officials give is: No. There is nothing fantastic, 
but there is something very real about the situa- 
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arnings given in summer of 1940 have gone unheeded—President 


o blame—Facts show weapons were denied our armed forces. 


t? His leadership could force legislation through to 
ill holding companies and to carry on radical re- 
orms. He could keep WPA appropriations up in ad- 
ance of the 1940 presidential election. He could make 
nimost any issue and win it in Congress but on na- 
ional defense he made no such supreme effort. He 
et the Army and Navy down and so did Congress. 
On May 17, 1940, in the article headed ‘“Tomor- 







and Congress have neglected our defenses—Army and Navy not 


tions that may arise swiftly in the period ahead.” 
Impressed by the information developed by the 
other members of our staff who wrote the above 
quoted articles, this writer presented in the same issue 
—June 21, 1940—an editorial entitled “Clouds of 
Planes” and urged an immediate program of 200,000 
planes so that we would have at least three units of 
50,000 planes each to send to different countries where 
they might be needed. The editorial said: 


ORGANIZATION “The mind of the dictator, 
FOR PRODUCTION _eiike the mind of the politician 
IS STILL AHEAD in our midst, is one of fateful 
opportunism. Each day, each 
month, each year is a whim unto itself. When it 
suits the Nazi regime to invade Latin America 
and to carry on a war of nerves against us by 
menacing the Panama Canal and our interests in 
the Pacific, it will be done. ... 

“We cannot afford to be wrong about national 
security. There are plenty of persons who will 
argue that this or that air base isn’t practical for 
offensive operations against-us. We need give little 
heed to such discussion. We need only be realistic 
and ask ourselves: ‘What was the weapon which 
changed the whole history of the world in the 
short space of two months? Have we enough air- 
planes and if not when will we get them?’ ” 

The President’s program of 60,000 planes for 1942 
and 125,000 planes by the end of 1943 makes close to 
the 200,000 planes called for in that editorial of June 
1940. But unhappily the President and Congress are 
more than a year and a half late in promulgating such 
a program. Mr. Roosevelt proclaimed on May 16, 
1940, in an address to Congress a goal of 50,000 planes 
a year. We produced 5,800 in 1940 and about 18,500 
in 1941. And what is sad to relate is that the President 
2s an administrator of the defense program has failed 
to organize America’s production even now to assure 
the attainment of the paper goals he set last week. 

Boards and commissions, divided authority, cod- 
dling of labor politicians, petty politics, New Dealism 
and a host of harassments still keep American industry 
from doing the job it can do. The people should be- 
come aware of the fact that Washington is still grop- 
ing for a plan of action and the clear responsibility 
rests on the Commander in Chief who now has been 
given ample funds and authority by Congress. 
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THE TWO-YEAR GOAL FOR ARMS 


Press Acclaim of President's Call for All-Out Production 


Belief that huge schedule 
can be met. Appraisal of 
resuiting readjustments 


President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress on the state of the Union draws a 
unanimous response from newspaper edi- 
tors, who view his call for carrying the war 
to the enemy and for all-out arms produc- 
tion as voicing the spirit of the whole peo- 
ple. Practically all of the editors believe 
that American industry will be able to 
meet the goals set in the huge armament 
program for 1942 and 1943, but many 
point out the tremendous readjustments 
in industry and in civilian life that will be 
required. 

“The arms production program figures 
were the climax of the President’s power- 
ful message to Congress,” states the New 
York Post (Ind.) “for 1942: 60,000 planes, 
45,000 tanks, 20,000 antiaircraft guns and 
8,000,000 tons of shipping. These are mag- 
ic numbers. They have the power to sus- 
tain all those fighting for freedom. They 
can paralyze our enemies with the icy 
knowledge of impending destruction. But 
a warning: They are only numbers. It will 
take unprecedented doing to translate the 
promise into the fact.” 

The Post calls for a further step. “We 
possess all the qualifications for the actual 
achievement with one exception. A single 
agency, directed by a single man, must be 
responsible.” 

“Not the whole massed production of all 
the rest of the world combined could 
reach one-half of these stupendous totals,” 
observes the New Haven (Conn.) Courier- 
Journal (Ind.). “But the voice of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was the voice of America 
when he said that this is not what we 
hope to achieve, but what we shall do. 
This war effort will reach in one form or 
another every business and industry in 
the country, will touch directly every in- 
dividual.” 

“The concept that the President out- 
lined was enormous and breath-taking in 
its scope and imagination,” says the Provi- 
dence (R.I.) Journal (Ind.). “It calls 
for gigantic execution and implementa- 
tion, twenty-four hours a day, seven days 
a week. No other nation in the world 
would dare to stagger the mind with fig- 
ures of production that Mr. Roosevelt 
asked of his people yesterday.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Ind. Rep.) declares: “With the whole 
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BAD NEWS FOR THE GANGSTERS 


available capacity of America devoted to 
that single purpose, even to the extent of 
complete shutdown of the vast automo- 
bile industry, there is good reason to be- 
lieve it can be done.” 

“These are not impossible figures,” says 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Ind. 
Dem.) , “but they will call for much more 


Talburt in Washington Daily News 
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SIGHTS ALL 
ALONG THE PRODUCTION LINE” 


efficient organization than we have, and 
for the immediate transfer of men and 
machinery from consumer goods to war 
work. At least 75 per cent of all of our in- 
dustrial effort must be harnessed for the 
vast offensive.” 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening Neus 
(Ind.) asserts that the American people 
will be willing to foot the bill: “This 
means, as President Roosevelt warns, 
‘taxes and bonds and bonds and taxes.’’ 
But, the Evening News adds: “Confi- 
dent of the ultimate defeat of our ene- 
mies, none of us can fail to agree with our 
President about preserving our freedom: 
“Whatever the price, it is a thousand times 
worth it.’ ” 

“We think we know the country’s re } 
sponse,” states the New York Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.). “Perhaps it can be put 
most succinctly in the parlance. It is this: 
‘Okeh, Mr. President, let’s go!’ We think 
Mr. Roosevelt did well to inform the coun- 
try of the burdens and sacrifices it must 
bear over the hard road ahead. We think 
he will find this nation not merely willing, 
but eager.” 

More cautiously the Troy (N.Y.) Record 
(Ind.) , declares: “The full implications of 
this program for our social and economic 
system will not be grasped until its impact 
is actually felt. Let us face those conse- 
quences and steel ourselves against them; 
for many millions they will assuredly not 
be pleasant.” 

“We have always been able to pick our- 
selves up from defeat,” maintains _ the 
Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.). “But 
the disadvantage of being a giant is that 
you do not take care of yourself like the 
little fellow who: knows that he has to. 
What this country needs is fear that we 
will get going too late. Unless we start 
moving, moving fast, we will be licked. 
The President’s plea against complacency 
is one that we need. What counts now is 
speed.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem) 
comments on the President’s message as 4 
builder of morale in other parts of the 
world. “The President,” says the Times, 
“spoke directly to an audience of only 4 
few hundred persons, but his promise that 
the American flag will be carried into 
battle on every front rings around the 
world. His words will be heard, despite all 
censorship, passed on by word of mouth, 
in all those captive countries where heatt- 
sick men and women still dream dreams 
of liberation.” 
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Dre and Con of National Issues 





Postwar Role of 
United Nations: 
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i | Editors’ Views 
var 
in- The joint war agreement signed by the 
the 96 United Nations is hailed by comment- 
ing newspapers as a long step toward ulti- 
pws mate victory over the Axis. About half of 
»ple the editors are convinced that the present 
‘his international harmony will carry over into 
rns, peacetime co-operation. Others contend 
3." that the job immediately ahead is winning 
nifi- the war and question the practical value 
pne- of trying to formulate the peace before it 
our is won. 
om: “There is a comforting solidarity about 
mes § the phrase ‘United Nations,” says the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard Times 
ree  (Ind.), “as applied to the 26 nations now 
treet | aligned against the Axis. It has a connota- 
put § tion of unanimity and permanence which 
this: goes much deeper and further than the im- 
hink § mediate crisis. . . . In doing the job as one 
oun- § force instead of 26 it may be possible that 
must — we shall discover how to unite in many 
hink & other activities that could make life richer, 
lling, § happier and lastingly peaceful.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News Age-Iler- 
cord @ ald (Ind. Dem.) declares: “Isolationism 
ns of | becomes little but an idle dream with this 
comic & agreement. Implied in the agreement is ac- 
rpact B ceptance of the idea of a common destiny 
onse- @ for the nations of the world. The agree- 
hem; § ment looks toward the accomplishment of 
y not @ the peace, but it is contrary to all of its 
| implications not to expect that when the 
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peace comes and the agreement is no long- 
er necessary, it will be followed by under- 
standing on a more enduring scale.” 
“Does it seem a trifle premature, this 
talk about the role America may play in 


world affairs?” asks the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette (Ind.). “Our big job 


right now, of course, is winning the war. 
Yet, perhaps it will make our war effort 
more effective if we give a certain amount 
of thought, now and then, to the long-term 
goal for which we are striving.” 
Assuming that the Atlantic Charter will 
form the basis of peace negotiations, the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) 
suggests that postwar agreement may not 
be easily reached, adding: “When the 
time comes for Britain and the Nether- 
lands to remove artificial price controls 
from their tin, rubber and oil, for the 


Russell in Los Angeles Times 


















































THE ROAD$ TO VICTORY 


United States to do the same in regard to 
cotton and other products and to admit 
to the American market Argentine beef, 
Japanese pottery and Belgian steel, dif- 
ficulties will arise.” However, the 
Vindicator adds: “Those difficulties do not 
have to be considered now. The task, now 
and for a long time to come, is to defeat 
Hitler and his companions in crime.” 
Similarly, the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.) would postpone consideration of 
peace plans. “At this moment,” it asserts, 
“when we are only just rousing ourselves 
to the waging of a desperate war—and on 
dozens of far-flung battlefields the case is 
desperate and doubtful still—it is no time 
to be dreaming about the possible shapes 
of coming peace. We shall have peace 
when we have the wit and will to conquer 


again 


it; and that is the only directive now.” 

More bluntly, the Miami (Fla.) Herald 
(Ind. Dem.) observes: “This is no time 
to worry postwar organization of 
peace. Winning the war is what the people 
of the United States want now.” 

Several editors stress the importance of 
Anglo-American leadership. The New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.) contends: “If 
peace is to be preserved, it must be pre- 
served by nations known to be both strong 
enough and determined enough to stamp 
out any threat to peace before it has 
grown to any real dimensions. The U.S. 
and the British Commonwealth must form 
the nucleus of such a group. They alone, 
acting together, would assure the success 
of such a group. The war is certain to be 
won, and the world’s future civilization to 
be preserved, if the two great English- 
speaking peo, ‘+s, in Mr. Churchill’s mag- 
nificent words, learn ‘to walk together in 
majesty, in justice and in peace.’ ” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), 
however, insists that responsibility must 
be fully shared by all of the allied na- 
tions. “What is certain,” says the Courant, 
“is that every effort must promptly be 
made to demonstrate that the conduct of 
the war is not the exclusive prerogative of 
the British and the Americans, but is to 
be shared by all who have a contribution 
to make. China, the Soviet Union, the 
Dominions, together with the conquered 
nations and the Latin-American republics, 
must not be made to feel in any way that 
their role is secondary. . . . If the nations 
opposed to aggression can be effectively 
organized for war, their organization for 
peace ought to become so much easier.” 


over 





Enright in Miami Herald 
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Industry now is buckling down to produce war materi- 
als in quantities the world has never dreamed of before. 

The President is asking for a new plane every four min- 
utes, a new tank every seven, for two ships a day, and 
for guns, ammunition, torpedoes, submarines and other 
war equipment in proportion. Production rates are to be 
doubled and tripled and quadrupled. 

In planes, for example, production for 1941 amounted 
to 20,000 units. This year, as the Pictogram shows, the 
war program calls for 60,000 planes. Next year, 125,000. 
Britain now is producing about 24,000 planes a year. 

This means production capacity for the United Na- 
tions of 84,000 planes this year or just twice that of the 
Axis. Germany’s Europe is producing about 36,000 planes 
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a year at the utmost; Japan produces approximately 6,000. 

Next year, the U.S. and Britain will be outproducing 
the Axis by at least three planes for one. On top of this 
Russia’s plane production still is considerable. 

Even now, before plane production has jumped into its 
new stride, Germany is encountering its first real difi- 
culties in air fighting. Britain has established air st 
premacy over the English Channel and the Low Cour 
tries, and, momentarily at least, over North Africa. Rus 
sia, for a few weeks, has appeared to hold its own in al 
fighting over the Eastern European front. 

Only on the fronts in Asia and the Pacific can the Axs 
forces now claim control of the air, and there Japanex 
forces admit that their time is limited. 
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In tanks, production for 1941 was small, about 5,000 
units in all. This year, the war program calls for the pro- 
duction of 45,000 new tanks. Next year, 75,000 more. 

Germany invaded Russia with 15 armored divisions, 
about 15,000 tanks. Possibly another three armored di- 
visions, another 3,000 tanks, were held in reserve. All 
told, the once-feared Panzer divisions of the Nazis repre- 
sented no more than 18,000 tanks. 

In Russia, the Nazi armies discovered that their ar- 
mored forces were far outnumbered. The Red Army was 
equipped with then unheard-of quantities of tanks. The 
highest estimate ever placed on the Soviets’ armored 
force was 50,000 tanks. And to achieve that number, the 
USS.R. had stored its tank production for years. 
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Now, in two years, the United States is to produce 
120,000 tanks. 

In ships, construction for 1941 was the largest of any 
year in the last 20, about 1,100,000 tons. This year the ex- 
panded program will add 8,000,000 tons to the carrying 
capacity of the U.S. merchant marine. Next year, 10,- 
000,000 more. That tonnage will almost double the size 
of the fleet this year. By the end of 1943, the present 
merchant fleet will have been tripled. 

This means that new ships will be built faster than 
Germany has been able to sink them in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. The record is about 10,000,000 tons sunk in 27 
months of war; 18,000,000 tons to be built in 24 months. 
And sinkings today for both oceans are almost negligible. 
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Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








What Proportion of Nation’s War Expenditures 
Should Be Raised by Taxation, by Borrowings? 


W. J. Schieffelin, Jr. 


New York City; Chairman, Committee on 
Taxation, Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, 


answers: 

I am glad to give my personal opinion 
on your timely question as to what pro- 
portion of war expenditures should be 
raised by taxation. I believe that close to 
half of $50,000,000,000 should come from 
taxation. This should prove an effective 
check on the inflation now under way, and 
it appears to me that it approaches the 
maximum that can be collected during the 
coming year without disrupting the na- 
tional economy. 


P. D. Houston 


Nashville, Tenn.; Chairman of the Board, 

The American National Bank; Past Presi- 

dent, American Bankers Association, 
answers: 

I am in accord with the statement made 
by Senator George some weeks ago that the 
cost of this war should not be borne en- 
tirely by this generation, as what is be- 
ing undertaken at this time is to preserve 
our American way of life, not only for our- 
selves, but for posterity. 

For the sake of business and our suc- 
cess in the winning of this war, I do not 
feel our present taxes should be materially 
increased, but whatever additional funds 
necessary to be provided by the Treasury 
should come by a levy of a sales tax. As to 
the percentage that should be raised by the 
Treasury from taxation, and the amount 
necessary from borrowing, I do not feel I 
could make an intelligent estimate further 
than to say, as stated above, that in my 
opinion our tax rate should not be mate- 
rially increased. 


James S. Kemper 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co.; Former President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; Past 
President, National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, 


answers: 

In my judgment, the Treasury should 
raise by taxation as much as possible of 
the war cost. Apparently, the national in- 
come will exceed $100,000,000,000. I 
should judge that Government could collect 
in taxes 20 per cent of that amount with- 
out drying up sources of taxable income. 

Everyone recognizes that, in the pres- 
ent crisis, haste necessarily will involve 
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President Roosevelt has pre- 
| sented to Congress a budget call- 
| ing for expenditure of more than 

$50,000,000,000 for prosecution 
of the war during the fiscal year 
starting next July 1. He has sug- 
gested that, of the total budget of 
nearly $59,000,000,000, some- 
what less than half be raised 
through taxes, the balance through 
borrowings. In view of the im- 
portance of this matter, The United 
States News asked outstanding tax 


experts, members of Congress and 
others this question: 

President Roosevelt says 
this country must spend $50,- 
000,000,000 for war purposes 
in the year beginning next 
July 1. In your opinion, what 
proportion of this huge sum 
should the Treasury raise by 
taxation and what proportion 
by borrowings? 

Answers are presented here- 
with. More will appear next week. 





—Underwood & Underwood 


W. J. SCHIEFFELIN, JR. ©. 


unavoidable waste. At the same time, ev- 
ery possible economy both on defense and 
nondefense expenditures is of the utmost 
importance. The burden on future gener- 
ations will be staggering under any cir- 
cumstances. It is the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to extend every effort to make 
that burden as light as possible and of all 
good citizens to support that effort in 
every possible way. 


Rep. Allen T. Treadway 


(Rep.), Mass.; Ranking Minority Member of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

Obviously, we should finance as much of 
this expenditure by taxation as possible, 
since unlimited borrowing will not only un- 
dermine our financial security, but make 
more difficult the postwar readjustment. 


HOUSTON 


—Acme —Harris & Ewing 


JAMES S. KEMPER 


Just what proportion of this $50,000,00); 
000 we can safely raise by taxation a 
only be ascertained after careful study. 

We should collect every dollar of taw 
tion we can without crippling business @ 
impoverishing the people, and borrow otf 
what we cannot avoid. We can minimit 
this borrowing by putting into effect tk 
economies proposed by the Committee @ 
the Elimination of Nonessential Feder 
Expenditures and those which it will re 
ommend in the near future. 


E. W. Kemmerer 


Princeton, N.J.; Wolker Professor of Inte 
national Finance at Princeton University, 


answers: 

A large and continually increasing p™ 
portion of the required funds should ® 
obtained through taxation, and a maj 
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bart of the balance through the purchase 
by individuals, voluntarily or (if neces- 
ary) by compulsion, of -nontransferable 
overnment debt, repayable for the most 
bart only after the war. 



















The first consideration, of course, is the 
procurement of funds adequate for a max- 
mum war effort. 

In realizing this, however, and in the in- 
erest of perpetuating our capitalistic sys- 
em, of expanding our capital equipment 
or war needs, and of accumulating both a 
vapital surplus and a backlog of consumer 
eeds for the critical economic readjust- 
vents that will follow the war, we should 
lace relatively greater emphasis upon the 























s haracter of the expenditures which tax- 
i tbles make and relatively less on the sizes 
s pf their respective incomes. 
cf 
. . . 
it illiam J. Price, 3rd 
n Baltimore, Md.; Chairman, Federal Tax- 
y ation Committee, Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, 

n 

onswers: 
ere The Investment Bankers Association of 

merica has always advocated a “pay-as- 
eek, 


fou-go” policy to the greatest possible or 
easible degree. It should be possible to 
aise $20,000,000,000 by taxation. Ad- 
itional forms of taxation must be devised 
pnd imposed in order to reach this total. 
To go much further at this time might 
listurb our national economy, but we may 
d it within our ability to pay, through 
axes, an even greater percentage of the 
normal and defense expenditures at a later 
late. It is to be hoped that’ nondefense 
spenditures will be drastically curtailed. 
Dbviously, the balance of our defense ex- 
penditures and normal budget must be 
aised through borrowings. 




















eorge M. Morris 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, Section of 
Taxation, American Bar Association, 





The American people are angry and 
erious. They are psychologically prepared 
or heavy taxes. They are ready, so far as 
he national economy will stand it, to pay 
or the war as they go. This should mini- 
ize political considerations in fixing tax 
ates and make sound economics the 
standard. Just how much the economy of 
he United States will absorb is probably 
mpossible to forecast, but the absorption 
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hat we have had yet. 

New forms of taxes are upsetting. Larger 
venues and less expensive and quicker 
llections will result from increasing 
pies, lowering exemptions and adjusting 
lemonstrated inequalities than will come 
tom taxes designed to disguise the burden 
Y impose. Let’s undertake panacea tax 
hemes cautiously and continue forms we 
inderstand. 
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@ America’s most powerful weapon is PRODUCT ION... tremendoudly 
fast production demanding highly accurate control! 


Whether it’s aircraft propeller balancing ... gunpowder proportion- 
ing...parachute weaving... force measuring...food packing...or scores 
of other vital phases of war production... Toledo Weighing Machines 
are rapidly answering industry's call for control duty. Write immedi- 
ately for whatever weighing information you need to help win your 
production battles. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Sales and 
Service Offices in 181 Cities throughout United States and Canada. 


IN WAR—AS IN PEACE 


INDUSTRY LOOKS TO TOLEDO 
FOR ALL TYPES OF SCALES 
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CIO Pian for ‘Working Partnership’ With Industry 
. . » Move for Joint Control of Wages During War 
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—Acme 
REUTHER-THOMAS-HILLMAN-KNUDSEN-WILSON 
... no barricades in Washington 


Revolution. Conservative observers watched and reported 

an abortive revolution last week. It wasn’t a 
noisy revolution with street fighting or barricades or execu- 
tions, but a proposal for reorganization of the economic con- 
trol over industry to give labor union officers an equal voice 
with management in deciding production policies. 


OPM had called a conference of producers and union leaders 
of the automobile industry to talk over best and quickest 
methods of changing over assembly lines from civilian to 
military production. Union leaders were asked in because 
they represent some 250,000 auto employes who are laid 
off because of the change-over. 


CIO leaders advanced a program for gradual change-over 
last spring, a program which received wide publicity under 
the name of the “Reuther plan’”—so-called because it was 
drafted by Walter Reuther, director of the Auto Workers 
General Motors Division. 


REUTHER PLAN is a proposal for taking control of the na- 
tion’s automobile industry out of the hands of its owners 
and placing it in the hands of a committee on which union 
leaders would have a voice equal to that of management. 
The controlling vote would rest with a Government-ap- 
pointed chairman. First job for this committee would have 
been to pool all the patents, the machinery, the man power 
and technical skills of the industry and then to rebuild the 
industry on lines it decided would be most efficient for 
production of war materials. 


GENERAL MOTORS’ president, C. E. Wilson, described the 
proposal as “socialistic,” adding that “to divide the re- 
sponsibility for management would be to destroy the very 
foundation upon which America’s unparalleled record of 
industrial accomplishment has been built.” Subsequently, 
he pointed out that there is “no way to pool the facilities 
of the country without complete socialization of industry.” 
Many commentators agreed with Mr. Wilson. No one sug- 
gested an obvious development of the CIO plan: that 
labor unions’ be operated by committees on which em- 
ployers would have equal voice with union leaders. 


DEFEAT for the unions was swift. OPM agreed to set up a 
joint management-union committee, but refused to grant 
that committee any authority over the industry. Instead, 
its functions are solely advisory. Even Sidney Hillman— 
onetime vice president of the CIO and now codirector of 
OPM—opposed the union plan. Nothing daunted, the 
CIO will continue its efforts to put other industries under 
the management of joint “industry councils.” CIO leaders 
regard their proposal as one for a “working partnership” 
between management and labor, not revolution. 


Private ownership. Short-term trend in Government ap- 

pears to be running against Govern- 
ment ownership. Today two business concerns that have been 
temporarily under Government operation are back in the 
hands of their owners. They are Federal Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co., at Kearny, N.J., and Air Associates, Inc. In 
the case of Air Associates, the top management was replaced 
at the Government’s insistence and a collective bargaining 
contract concluded between the new management and a CIO 
union before the Government yielded possession of the plant. 
In Federal Shipbuilding, however, neither management nor 
the conditions which led to the seizure has been changed. 


EXPLANATION may lie in the difference in character between 
the two cases. In Federal Shipbuilding, the dispute re- 
volved around the CIO’s demand for a compulsory main- 
tenance-of-membership agreement, a form of the closed 
shop. In the Air Associates case it was the company’s re- 
fusal to rehire strikers on the order of the Mediation 
Board that led to the seizure. 


Wage control. Liking of union leaders for industry com- 

mittees may be utilized soon in an attempt 
to control wages, this time in the interest of “stabilization.” 
Industry committees, composed of company, union and pub- 
lic representatives already operate within the Wage and 
Hour Division for the purpose of raising minimum wage 
rates. Officials of the Division are proposing that such a 
system could be adapted to control or stabilize wages in all 
major war industries. Contention is that it would (1) cen- 
tralize arguments over wage increases in Washington, where 
they could be most easily supervised; (2) remove the neces- 
sity for employers to bid against one another for labor ina 
scarce market; (3) halt the natural migration of workmen 
toward high-wage plants within an industry. More will be 
heard of this proposal. 


Continuous operations. Wage and Hour Division is cir- 

culating detailed explanation of 
the four-shift continuous operation now asked of all plants 
where such a schedule is practicable. This means three shifts 
working the regular eight-hour tricks five days a week. The 
remaining 48 hours in the week are worked by a “swing” shift. 
The swing shift does not work the same hours each week. 
The Wage and Hour Division freely admits that this opera- 
tion “may not be practical in many operations.” Hardest 
job is to get skilled workers and train additional foremen to 
man the extra shifts—even where materials are available in 
sufficient quantity to keep all departments going on a con- 
tinuous basis. 
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Strikes 


The number of strikes important enough 
to be officially reported dropped to six 
ast week. The number of employes in- 
volved in stoppages dropped to an all-time 
low of 1,132. Most important war strike 
of the week was a stoppage at the Ray 
Day Piston Corp. Works, Detroit, which 
was settled within 48 hours after the in- 
tercession of the union’s national officers. 
The company produces airplane parts. 


The totals: 

4 CIO strikes involving approxi- 
mately 482 employes. 

2 AFL strikes involving approxi- 
mately 650 employes. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


Auto WORKERS: 
Machine Tool & Die Co., Detroit. (32) 
Ray Day Piston Corp., Detroit. (150) 
WHOLESALE & Retail EMPLOYES: 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (55) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Martin Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, 
Ind. (245) 
INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


MetaL TRADES: 

American Bridge Co., Trenton, N.J. 
(450) 

TEAMSTERS: 

Six Trucking Freight Lines, South 
Bend, Ind. (200) 


War Labor Demand: 
Channeling of Supply 


Federal policy for handling the labor de- 
mand from war industries is beginning to 
take shape. Discussion is now centering 
around three chief points: 

Government Employment Offices to 
become the sole source of new labor 
for all employers in areas where the 
labor supply situation is tight. 

Workmen transferred from civilian 
to war work and those laid off during 
conversion to retain full seniority 
rights, thus establishing everywhere a 
preferential rehiring list that would 
be mandatory on all employers when 
the war is over. 

Any request for additional workmen 
received by an Employment Office to 
be channeled through a labor union, 
where a union has an exclusive agree- 
ment with the company seeking new 
help. 

Definite policy pronouncement is ex- 
pected soon. 


Union peace: When a picture of AFL 
President William Green appeared this 
week on the first page of The CIO News, 
oficial organ of that organization, even 
the AFL took notice. Said Philip Pearl, 
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ficial spokesman for the AFL: “If the 


A challenge 


e're eager to accept 


ODAY, this country of ours has 
ye big job to do. Many of us are 
just beginning to realize how big 
this job really is. 

To a company such as General 
Foods, the years ahead are a chal- 
lenge . . . as great a challenge as we 
have ever faced... and a grave 
responsibility. 

These are the days when it is of 
vital importance that the American 
people be strong and well nourished 
in order to carry out their military 
program. Our research laboratories 
are working harder on important 
food and diet problems, and our 
consumer service organization is 
pursuing vigorously itsdevelopment 
of new and better ways to use food 
products, forgetting neither your 
family’s healthy appetite nor your 
food budget! 

For you who buy and use General 
Foods products, we shall continue 
to produce high-quality foods. We 





shall strive to increase efficiency in 
order to help offset rising costs, 


As to General Foods’ working 
relationships with its personnel, in 
addition to the benefits which al- 


Biveront Oysters Grare-Nuts Wueat-Mear 
Cavcomet Baxinc Powner 
Certo ¢« D-Zenta Jeu-O0 


Diawonpo Crystat Sart 


Instant Postum 


Je.t-O Freezinc Mix 
40-Fatuom Fisn Je.t-O0 Ice Cream Pownen 
Franaxuin Baker's Coconut | Jeit-O Puppines 

Grare-Nvts Karree Hac Corree 


Grare-Noets Frases La rrance © Sativa 


General Foods 





ready existed, new problems have 
been met. For example, we feel it 
not only a duty but a privilege to 
provide advantages for our em- 
ployes who have been called into 





service. Special awards have bvew 
created for all GF employes with 
long service records, 

During the coming year, as in the 
past, we want employes to get fair 
treatment and remuneration . .. we 
want farmers to get a fair price for 
their produce . . . we want grocers 
who handle our goods to make a 
fair profit . . . and we want the 
67.380 investors who have en- 
trusted their money to us to get a 
fair return on their investment. 


Above all we want to serve our 
country—by doing all we can to 
produce efficiently an abundance 
of nutritious foods—to improve our 
research—and to co-operate with 
the government and various public- 
spirited organizations in furthering 
public knowledge of proper diets 
and proper preparation of foods. 

The need for rendering such a 
service is a challenge to the whole 
food industry. It is a challenge we 
are eager to accept. 





Loc Canin Syaup Sanna Corres 


Maxwett House Corree Sea Faesu Fis 

Maxwett House Tea Seacsmt Ovsters 

Minvte Tarioca Sune-Jew 

Post's 40% Bran Frakes Swans Down Cake Frown 

| Post's Wore Baan Sunens | Warren Baxen’s Cuocorate 
Post Toasties and Conrecrionery 


| Postum Ceneac Water Banen’s Cocoa 


BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS—fruits—vegetables—meats—poultry—sea foods 
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HOW DID OUR LANGUAGE 
ORIGINATE ? 


Deliberate 


actually means 
“weighed in the scales” 


DELIBERATE decision is one based upon 

a weighing of the facts and arguments in- 
volved—and that is the literal meaning of the 
word deliberate. It is derived from the Latin 
deliberatus, formed from the verb deliberare, 
which is a combination of de, a prefix denoting 
“down,” and hence “completely,” and Jibrare, 
“to weigh.” Librare comes from libra, “a bal- 
ance or pair of scales.” 

This is one of the thousands of interesting word 
origins given in the unabridged Merriam-Webster, 
WEBSTER’s New INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition. This great reference book provides 
a wealth of general information. It contains 600,000 
entries—122,000 more entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 3,350 pages. 
WARNING: The only genuine Webster is the 
MERRIAM-Webster. Look for the Merriam-Webster 
mame and circular trade-mark on the cover. Ask 
your bookdealer to show it to you. Write for free 
illustrated booklet of interesting word origins to 

& C. Merriam Company, 852 Federal Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Advertisement Copyright, 1942, 
by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


the Merriam-Webster 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 





Senp us the names of any friends who 


would be interested in seeing a copy of 


The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 





* * COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends 


* 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 61, quarterly, $1.50 per share 





CIO is shy about coming right out and 
saying it intends to stop its destructive 
raiding tactics, we are willing to let its 
performance speak. ... We are not seeking 
to force the issue if there is a chance of 
success by the more gradual approach... . 
At the same time, we want to make it 
clear that we are and always have been 
willing to meet it more than half way.” 


Defense agencies: Extra funds to per- 
mit the National Labor Relations Board, 
the U.S. Conciliation Service, and the Pub- 
lic Contracts Division to perform their war 
work have been budgeted for the 1943 
fiscal year. 

The Labor Board is to receive an in- 
crease of approximately $318,000, to bring 


its total budget for the new year up j 
$3,771,470. 

The Conciliation Service is down fy 
$727,535, an increase of $6,000. 

The Public Contracts Division will ge 
$403,500, an increase of about $80,000. 


Plant elections: Results of plant ele. 
tions reported by the Labor Board duriy 
December indicate that labor unions wer 
rejected in a greater proportion of the cop. 
tests than in any other month of 194) 
The results: AFL won 94 contests, polle 
19,722 votes; CIO won 108 contests, polle 
32,174 votes; independent unions won 33 
elections, polled 10,640 votes. Unions wer 
rejected in 57 elections and. 23,991 vote 
were cast against them. 





CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, December 31, 1941 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking House 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
Acceptances 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... . 


Income Collected but Not Earned 





$ 656,448,462.95 


724,258,158.91 
68,927 395.19 
284,763 260.90 
3,000 ,000.00 
536,859.15 
2,854, 463.89 
12,000 ,000.00 
1,996,261.10 


$1,754,784,862.09 








$1,616,430,112.16 
536,859.15 
5,721,008.35 
17 233,017.17 
469,172.09 
50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
14,394 693.17 


$1,754,784 ,862.09 








Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 51, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 40, quarterly, $1.25 per share 

payable on February 15, 1942, to holders of 

record at close of business January 20, 1942. 

Dae 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $202,333,292.78 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


PARKER 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Secretary 








January 6, 1942 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Accserican Gusiess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It seems advisable right now to buy ahead where possible, to get set for 
tax and price rises that are sure to come in the weeks and months just ahead. 
That applies to both individuals and corporations. It's timely advice be- 
cause the President is hinting that he will accept a general sales tax. 
Not that Roosevelt is urging a sales tax. He isn't. But: He is saying 
that one may be necessary. And: Congress has been waiting for that cue. 



















Any manufacturers" sales tax to raise an appreciable amount of revenue will 
have to be high. It will need to be 4 per cent to raise $1,000,000,000. 

This means: The prospect of a price rise growing from the coming tax bill. 
That's a rise in addition to the normal rise of prices growing from Supply and 
demand conditions. It is a rise that no price control could check. 

A sales tax probably would except food and low-price clothing. 



















Prospect is that Congress will balk at giving Roosevelt the $9,000,000,000 
in new taxes that he wants; that it will argue and complain and try to escape. 

However: The alternative is a fantastic debt increase. Even with the tax 
increase the President asks it's to be a $35,500,000,000 debt rise. 

Can $9,000,000,000 more be extracted in taxes? Treasury says it can be. 
Yet: That means taking 26 per cent of national income for federal taxes alone; 
it means extracting more than $25,000,000,000 from the income of individuals 
and industry. 

Not long ago this country couldn't balance a $9,000,000,000 budget. It's 
beginning now to get acquainted with really big figures. That is something. 
































How the Treasury would extract the added billions essentially is this..... 

Excess profits: Roosevelt is throwing his support back of Treasury plan to 
end the average earnings method of determining excess profits credit; is out for 
an end to “excessive" as well as excess profits. Also: Administration wants 
higher rates. Revenue goal: About $2,000,000,000 more from corporations. 

Withholding tax: Present idea is to ask Congress for a flat 10 per cent tax 
on individual income levied at the source. Roosevelt is backing. Goal: $2,500,- 
000,000 more from individual incomes through this method. 

Loophole closing: Plan is to revive request for eliminating advantage from 
joint returns, for tightening depletion allowances, for increasing taxes on in- 
surance companies, for lowering estate tax exemptions. Goal: $1,000,000,000. 

Excises: New taxes on many products now exempt from excises and higher taxes 
on existing excises, particularly on luxuries. Goal: Overcoming of losses due to 
production cuts in autos, etc., and $1,000,000,000 of new revenue. 

That's $6,500,000,000. And: It is without a general manufacturers’ sales 
tax. General sales tax could be used by Congress to ease up elsewhere. 



























Then: Roosevelt wants $2,000,000,000 more in pay-roll taxes. 
The plan for pay-roll taxes is: 1 per cent more from employers and from 

employes, making a total of 4 per cent, to support old-age insurance; 1 per cent 
more from employers and a new 1 per cent from workers to support unemployment 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


insurance, making 4 per cent for employers and 1 per cent from workers. 
That would mean 9 per cent of total pay-rolls for social security. 


It really is doubtful if Congress will go this strong on taxes. 

Roosevelt might bring enough pressure. He will be able to argue that there 
won't be any other place to spend so much money. Better give it to the Govern- 
ment than to finance an inflationary price rise. Such is the argument. 

But: Congress leaders worry about the political effect. They still have to 
be shown. They much prefer to pay for this war by borrowing than by taxes. 








Employers need to note carefully that the President is sponsoring a plan to 
nationalize unemployment insurance; that this plan has strong backing. 

Purpose is to make benefits uniform, to pool funds on a national basis so 
that States with stable employment records will Support the others, to curb the 
tendency in individual States to create merit-rating plans for employers. 

It's doubtful that Congress will go along on this change. Labor: will 
support it. But: Employer pressure will be strong on the other side. 

Also: Roosevelt proposes disability and hospitalization insurance, as pre- 
viously reported that he would. Chance of approval this year is uncertain. 











Price outlook now is affected by two factors..... 

1. By vast Government spending that lies ahead, by a step-up in spending in 
a volume that will force drastic curtailment of output for civilian use. 

2. By prospect for a price-control law with teeth in it. Spending out- 
look is highly inflationary. But: Prospect of tax increases and of price con- 
trols suggests a smaller price rise with war than without. 

The record shows that..... 

In last war: When war came and controls were applied, the price rise that 
had been sharp slowed to a snail's pace and resumed only when controls came off. 

In this war: Wherever controls were applied, even though scattered and not 
easily enforced, price rises were checked. 

Result is that, with a new price-control law, the 1942 price rise should 
be held to not much more than 15 per cent on the general commodity index. 

Much of this rise will be influenced by higher food costs, by the sharp 
advance that is occurring in farm prices. Farmers are favored in controls. 




















Prospective price-control law will contain teeth. It's to affect many lines 
of business. It is a far stronger plan than in the first World War. 

In administration: A single administrator is planned, with a special court 
to review price ceilings in event of objection to ceilings that are fixed. 

In enforcement: There's to be licensing of industry if Senate plans pre- 
vail. There will be court action to recover damages. 

In wage control: None is provided or contemplated. 

In farm price control: Planned minimum for prices is 110 per cent of parity 
or the Oct. 1, 1941, price, whichever is higher. This permits sharp further 
price rises in grains, in dairy products, in many other commodities. 

In market influence: The use of power to buy and sell is scheduled in 
order to influence markets or to encourage high-cost production or to encour- 
age building of new production facilities. 

War is bringing severe dislocations in many lines of industry. 

Period of uncertainty and readjustment is certain to take at least three 
months; is likely to extend far beyond that unless ideas here crystallize. 

Tendency will be to center orders more than ever in big firms, to count on 
wider subcontracting by those firms. There's no time now to try work-spreading. 
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WHAT THE 1943 BUDGET MEANS 


More Work and Higher Taxes for Both Business and Individuals 


Treasury plans to offset 
inflationary effects of 
record wartime spending 


Income, outgo and bank balance of 
every person in the nation, of every busi- 
ness frm without exception, will feel in 
the coming fiscal year the powerful impact 
of the President’s wartime budget. 

Industry is scheduled to increase war 
production 125 per cent. Nondefense 
plants, little and big, are due to be con- 
verted by the thousands to wartime pro- 
duction. A short, troubled period of con- 
version just ahead for many is to be fol- 
lowed by demand for war materials in 
volume such as their production managers 
never have known before. 

labor can expect a demand for workers 
far eclipsing the boom days ending with 
1929. Plans for a seven-day production 
week and a three-shift day mean more 
iobs. Later, the prospect is for longer work- 
ing hours, fatter pay envelopes. 

On the spending side of the budget, the 
tempo of every American’s work-life is to 
he quickened to fast time. On the taxing 
side of the budget, every American will be 
called to pay the Government more than 
he has ever paid before. Just as production 
is destined for dizzy levels, so will all taxes 
—direct and indirect—mount. 

Although the spendings point to in- 
fation, the higher taxes, plus other related 
policies, are designed to apply the brakes 
and to hold values as closely as possible 
tonormal while output rises and national 
income soars. 

On the budget’s spending side: 

Farmers, more than 6,000,000 families, 
wil draw their benefit checks as usual 
from the Government. The checks, how- 
ever, will be smaller on the average than 
this year, for the total expenditures for 
agriculture will drop from $1,235,000,900 
to $980,000,000. But under demand, at 
home and abroad, most farm products are 
due for record sales, farm income for an 
all-time peak. 

Contractors are down for more roads to 
uild, more cantonments and defense hous- 
ing to construct in the next fiscal year than 
this year’s big volume. Most of the roads 
wil give access to military and naval 
bases, to munitions and war production 
plants. Only half the normal federal-aid 
Program, or about $64,000,000, is con- 
templated and that will be tied in with 
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THE WARTIME BUDGET 
Outgo and Income 


Ovutco: 


For national defense 


1941 
(July, 1940, 
to July, 1941) 

Actual 


$6,301,043,166 


1942 
(July, 1941, 
to July, 1942) 
Estimated 


$23,996,525,400 


19438 
(July, 1942, 
to July, 1943) 
Estimated 


$52,786,186,000 





For work relief 
For aid to farmers 
For interest on public debt 


1,437,910,184 
779,203,137 
1,110,692,812 


942,430,000 
1,117,082,000 
250,000,000 


480,075,000 
854,050,000 
1,750,000,000 





For other nondefense uses 
Total nondefense spending 





3,081,780,525 3,269,758,762 
6,409 586,658 6,579,270,762 


3,057 681,300 
6,141,806,300 





Total spending 


INCOME: 
Under present taxes 
Additional taxes requested 
Total income from taxes 
and other sources $7,607. 


Dericir: $5,103, 





Public debt at end of fiscal year $48,961,443,536 


$1 2,710,629,824 $30,575,796,162 


7,607.2 


211,852 $11.943.99>.000 


$58,927 ,992,300 


943,993 000 $16.487.200,000 


7.000,000,000* 


$23 .487,.200.000 


$18,731,803,162 


$35, 540, 792,300 


$70,.612,246,698 $1 10, 421, 038,998 


*—Does not include $2,000,000,000 increase sought in Social Security taxes 


Estate and gift taxes. 
Corporate income taxes. 





Excess profits taxes. 


Anti-inflationary taxes. 
Excise taxes. 


Pay-roll taxes. Opposed 


vance our Social Security System and. . 
After the war. 


President's Tax Program 


Ilow Mr. Roosevelt wouid raise $7,000,000,000 in taxes, as outlined in his budget message 
to C ongress: 


General. By “ 
quirements, equity, and economic necessities.” 


enactment of a well-balanced program which takes account of revenue re- 


“Exemptions in estate and gift taxation should be lowered.” 

“The privileged treatment given certain types of business in 
corporate income taxation should be re-examined.” 

“Excessive profits undermine unity and should be recaptured . 
Under war conditions the country cannot tolerate undue profits.” 

“Any tax is better than an uncontrolled price rise.’ 
“,. . have no permanent place in the federal tax system . 
may later be compelled to reconsider the temporary necessity of such measures.” 

“as a measure of war finance unless the worker is given his full 
money’s worth in increased social security . . . 
. contribute to the anti-inflationary program.” 
Interest on the public debt will rise from $1,000,000,000 in 1940 to 


. However, we 


By expanding the program now we .. . ad- 





$2,500,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1943. “Such an increase in interest requirements 
will prevent us for some time after the war from lowering taxes to the extent otherwise 


possible.” 








Military and naval con- 
struction, undisclosed in detail, is pointed 
skyward. 

Retail trade faces prospects of unprec- 
edented consumer buying power, but also 
of a big shortage of consumer goods as 
nondefense plants swing over to wartime 
output. 

Bankers will be called on to finance in- 
dustry conversion to war needs on a scale 
hitherto unapproached. Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jesse Jones has written every 


defense needs. 


banker in the country to pitch in and help. 
In addition, the Treasury will call for ap- 
proximately $35,000,000,000 — in 
There will be no idle dollars. 
Railroads face such a huge volume of 
traffic that the Government recently or- 
dered steel and other scarce items set aside 
to build 100,000 additional freight cars. 
Truckmen likewise face record business, 
but they also face total stoppage of truck 
production for all except military use. 
Housewives the nation over are due to 


loans. 


29 








@ This war is a battle of 
materials ... a battle of 
American production lines—that 
are fed with coal. 
@ For coal is the greatest source 
of energy and power; coal and its 
by-products are essential in the 
manufacture of steel for guns, tanks, 
ships and planes; for chemicals 
and explosives, and a thousand and 
one other products for the Arsenal 
of Democracy. 
@ The Norfolk and Western Railway 
serves a territory that produces 
50,000,000 tons of highest quality 


bituminous coal annually — one- 








| tenth of the nation’s output —coal 
that must be available . . . that 
must be moved every hour of 
every day and night. The Norfolk 
and Western has the cars, the 
motive power and the manpower 
to do the job . . . smoothly 

and efficiently . .. 













and is 

doing the job of feeding 
millions of tons of coal to 
the production lines of 
America. 
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handle bigger family earnings; but with 
higher prices and scarcity of many com- 
mon articles of table and household use, 
they will have to direct their spendings 
carefully. 

Youth gets double treatment under the 
budget. Students, college and high school, 
are slated for sharp shrinkage in their 
Government allowances. The total is cut 
to $100,000,000 from $235,000,000. On the 


other hand, many will be transferred to 


wartime work on Government pay. 

Relief workers are slated to leave Gov- 
ernment rolls by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
may be abolished and the Works Projects 
Administration may be reduced by one- 
half or more. The budget proposes a lump 
sum for work relief, reducing this year’s 
spendings by almost 50 per cent to $480,- 
000,000. Here again, there is to be a shift- 
ing: In impressive although undisclosed 
numbers, workers are to be carried over 
from relief pay to the rolls of wartime pro- 
duction. 

Social Security is to be extended vastly. 
The budget calls for bringing in un ‘overed 
groups, such as farm workers and domestic 
helpers. It calls for higher unemployment 
benefits, hospitalization, insurance against 
hazards—ill health, maybe—not now cov- 
ered. It does not mention higher monthly 
benefits to retired workers, however. 

On the budget’s taxing side: 

Business firms face higher corporate and 
excess profits taxes, possible restrictive 
changes in the method of computing their 
tax (the Treasury wants only the invested 
capital base for excess profits taxes), in- 
creased excise levies on commodities they 
need, bigger pay-roll taxes. Also it seems 
likely that business firms will have to in- 
crease their bookkeeping and accounting 
staffs to handle withholding taxes on 
workers’ pay. 

Individuals face budget proposals for a 
withholding tax on weekly or monthly 
earnings to be deducted from their pay, 
higher excise taxes on certain articles in 
common use, perhaps some stiffening in 
present income taxes, and possibly a gen- 
eral sales tax on much, if not all, that they 
buy over the counter. The President does 
not want a sales tax, but admits that such 
a “temporary” levy may have to come. 

Husbands and wives who now make 
separate income tax returns may be re- 
quired to make joint returns. The idea, 
rejected last year by Congress, is sure to 
be revived and may be enacted. 

Social Security taxes are marked for 
doubling. Present levies are 2 per cent on 
pay rolls for old age insurance, an average 
of about 24% per cent (the levy varies by 
States) for unemployment insurance, mak- 
ing a total of 4%4 per cent. Of this the 
worker pays 1 per cent for old-age insur- 
ance, the employer the remainder. 

To raise the additional $2,000,000,000 
asked in the budget, a total rate of 9 per 
cent on pay rolls probably will be neces- 
sary. The 9 per cent rate may be estab- 
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lished with workers contributing either 3 
or 4 per cent (2 per cent each for old-ag 
and unemployment insurance) and ep, 
ployers contributing 5 per cent, or if work. 
ers pay only 1 per cent for unemployme; 
insurance employers would pay 6 per cent 

As to that, however, the prospect is no 
clear. Congress will debate it, in all likel. 
hood, within the next few months. 

Senator Walter F. George, chairman ¢ 
the Senate Finance Committee, believe 
that added taxes must be imposed at , 
$10,000,000,000-a-year rate in order ty 
meet budget requirements of $7,000,009. 
000. He points out that some taxes yij 
not yield revenue immediately. 


More than 30,000,000 owners of moto 
vehicles must go to their post offices by 
February 1, under Treasury regulation 
@ecently announced, to buy automobik 
and motorboat “use tax” stamps. Or, if 





SENATOR GEORGE AND BUDGET 
. « - mostly outgo 


they prefer, they may get the stamps from 
the offices of Internal Revenue. Collec 
tors. The tax, $5 a year for 
each motor vehicle on public streets o 
highways, was prescribed by Congress last 
autumn and becomes effective February | 

First stamps sold, however, will cover 
the period from February 1 through June, 
five and will $2.09. The 
stamps are 144 by 2 inches in size, green 


“use” of 


months, cost 
in color, and bear an embossed picture of 
the Liberty Bell. The law requires them 
to be placed “in a conspicuous place” on 
the motor vehicle. 

A few days prior to June 30, when the 
five-month stamps will no longer be good, 
the chore must be done again. Then the 
cost will be $5—for the full fiscal year be 
ginning July 1. 
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Mrs. FDR promised the President... 







President Roosevelt got a glimpse of 
Winston Churchill’s handy, zippered, air 
raid coveralls, which the Prime Minister 
calls his siren suit. Right away, Mr. Roose- 
velt wanted one like it. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
busy with civilian defense and a_ half 
dozen other jobs like running the White 
House, said she would lay aside her Red 
Cross knitting momentarily to see that 
her husband has such a suit by the time 
the bombs begin to drop. 

* * * 
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James M. Landis, who starts work 
| B this week as executive of the Office of 
© §& Civilian Defense, is an old hand at taking 
on difficult assignments for the Roosevelt 
Administration. After a year on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, he was chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion during its formative period. He re- 
turned to the Harvard law faculty, where 
he became dean of the law school. Then 
he served on the President’s emergency 
board on the railway strike. He will not 
find his new full-time defense job unfamil- 
iar, since he recently has been New Eng- 
land regional director of civilian defense. 


mt zt 


John H. Ryan already is digging in to 
om | his job as head of the radio division of 
lec. | Byron Price’s Office of Censorship. The 
of B quiet, affable Toledo broadcasting execu- 
or — tive began his business career in 1908, 
at | With a Yale degree and a phi beta kappa 
-]. | key behind him. Walking and bridge are 
two of his outside interests, but his main 


ver 

ne, — Vocation is genealogy. At present he is 
The & tracing descendants of the Capetian kings 
een § Of France, and already has found 10,000. 


of + & * 

em George H. Brett, whose selection as 
on | Chief deputy to General Sir Archibald 
Wavell was followed by his nomination for 


the § 4 lieutenant-generalcy, is well equipped for 
od, § Command in the Western Pacific where air 
the § Power is proving of first importance. The 
bef scholarly, gray-haired officer has been ac- 


tive in military aviation since 1915. He 
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of ihe Weak 
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is no stranger to the Orient, for his first 
commission was as second lieutenant in 
the Philippine Scouts, back in 1910. 

* * * 

Donald Nelson’s vacation trip to the 
Caribbean is just a tune-up for resump- 
tion of his two man-sized jobs as executive 
director of the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board and head of the Priorities 
Division of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. The former executive director 
for Sears, Roebuck came to Washington 
for what he thought was a short hitch in 
1940. Often he told friends that his time 
was about up; each time he has been nailed 
more firmly to a harder assignment. 

* * * 

Milo Perkins, executive officer of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, is another 
official often mentioned for a prominent 
spot in the inter-Allied supply setup. As- 
sociates of the sleepy-eyed but dynamic 
Mr. Perkins comment on his blend of 
idealism and hard business sense. The one- 
time bag manufacturer got his first Gov- 
ernment job as assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture by writing to Secretary Wal- 
lace: “From childhood I have wanted to 
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+. @ ‘siren’ suit like Mr. Churchill's 


live in the world so that I could leave it 
happier because I had worked in it.” 
* * ~ 

Ganson Purcell, member of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission slated 
to succeed E. C. Eicher as chairman, is the 
first to rise to the top of that organization 
by the promotion-from-within route. Mr. 
Purcell, who looks even younger than his 
36 years, entered the office of legislative 
counsel to the Senate in 1930, after finish- 
ing Harvard Law School. He joined the 
SEC legal staff in 1934. 
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Whe March of ladustry — 


Use of automobile plants 
to meet new requirement 
of 13,500 monthly in 1942 


ll—Air-Cooled Engines 


Heart of the warplane program is pro- 
duction of air-cooled engines—the power 
plants for bombers, Navy fighting planes, 
the Army’s newest and best pursuit ships. 
Manufacturers of these engines cracked 
the first major bottleneck in plane pro- 
duction by stepping up output 700 per 
cent in two years. They have a still larg- 
er order to fill under the war program now 
laid out. 

Production of more than 4,000 engines 
last August shattered all previous records. 
But to meet the requirements of President 
Roosevelt’s new program, an average of 
3,500 engines will have to be turned out 
every month in 1942. The monthly rate 
will have to hit more than 28,000 to sup- 
ply the 1943 plane schedule. 

Nearly all this vast increase will be 
concentrated in engines. De- 
mand for this type intensified as military 
experience brought home the importance 
of long-range, high-altitude bombers and 
naval patrol planes. The air-cooled motor 
is preferred for these ships because of its 
greater power; its high performance, 
through use of superchargers, in the upper 
air; its simpler construction, Tess liable to 
damage in battle: its greater dependability 
over long periods of use. 

The most important models now on the 


air-cooled 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


PLANE ENGINES: ‘ON SCHEDULE’ 


How Makers of Air-Cooled Motors Kept Pace With War Demands 


assembly line, giant radials ranging from 
1,000 to 2,000 horsepower, were first de- 
veloped and produced in quantity by the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., and by the Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corp. These two companies have 
been the mainspring of the engine pro- 
gram so far. 

Both organizations started major expan- 
sion programs early in 1939 to supply Brit- 
ish and French orders. Before the ink was 
dry on these plans, the two companies 
undertook more expansion on their own 
to meet United States defense needs. Now, 
both are rushing new preparations for 
more facilities, perfecting their alliance 
with the automobile industry—while they 
feverishly step up the flow of actual en- 
gine deliveries to the fighting forces. 

Mass production. Delivery schedules 
have been met by adapting a precision 
craft to mass-assembly methods. Pratt 
and Whitney’s latest addition to the home 
plant at East Hartford, Conn., illustrates 
how the job has been done. 

Tailored throughout to fit mass-produc- 
tion assembly methods, the plant incor- 
porates major innovations in aircraft en- 
gine manufacture. Qutstanding is an 
elaborate conveyor belt system almost a 
mile long. 

The belt is the prime mover in the work 
pattern. It picks up completed parts from 
the main building, carries them to storage 
areas in the new building, then continues 
to the assembly lines. Here it drops off 
parts for the subassembly areas, travels 
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back overhead to the main plant. Convey. 
ors were unknown in aircraft plants a year 
or two ago. 

Arrangement of the assembly lines js 
another departure from old-style methods, 
Subassembly areas, placed in herringbone 
pattern across the width of the plant, feed 
completed subassemblies into two main 


“green” assembly lines. On one _ line, 
smaller engines are assembled. On _ the 


other line, larger models up to 2,000 horse- 
power are put together. 

Success of this complex system depend- 
ed on a wealth of detailed planning, such 
as provision for sunken tracks for the 
assembly carts so they could operate suf- 
ficiently fast to keep up with the flow of 
parts. 

Yet construction of the new layout had 
to be carried through without interruption 
of normal production at the other nearby 
plants. When it was completed, President 
Eugene Wilson of United Aircraft could 
justly be proud of his production charts+ 
they showed the Pratt and Whitney & 
vision’s monthly horsepower output well 
over the million mark. 

Materials. As output climbed, need for 
raw materials mushroomed. Shortages 
of aluminum and magnesium castings seti- 
ously interfered with engine production in 
the early part of 1941, helped to make 
long lines of “glider planes”—completed 
aircraft waiting for engines—a_ frequent 
sight at airframe factories. 

Under the leadership of President Guy 
W. Vaughn, Wright has made a frontal 
attack on this difficulty. The vast plant at 
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Lockland, O., has its own aluminum and 

magnesium foundries. At Fair Lawn, N. J., 

the company has built the world’s largest 

3 Bmagnesium factory. Improved methods 

} Qeof reclaiming metal chipped off in machin- 
ing processes contribute toward easing the 
tight supply situation. 

Design. The engineer has had a three- 
dimensiona] job. Engine design controls 
airplane design. And the fastest, highest- 
flying bomber or fighter may win the war. 

§ BThis has made necessary uninterrupted 
research in new types of air-cooled lay- 
outs. At the. same time, engineers had to 
refine improvements on present models, 
redesign parts and assemblies for mass 
production. 

The chart shows that American engi- 
neers have developed the air-cooled motor 
from a 250-h.p. hand-tooled unit to a 
mass-assembly unit of 2,000 horsepower. 
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ENGINE MAKERS 
.. . three-dimensional job 
Guy 


ntal 
it at 


Already a few motors of 2,500 horsepower 
are in use. Large-scale production of these, 
even larger models, will materialize in the 
future. Right now, the emphasis is on 
quick deliveries of 1,000 to 2,000-h.p. air- 
cooled motors. 

building. The job of building new fac- 
tories was in itself a tremendous task. 
Wright’s major project, the Lockland 
plant near Cincinnati, covers 2,120,000 
square feet and is the largest single-story 
building in the country. Only 142 days 
alter ground was broken for the factory, 
completed engines were rolling out. 

The major tasks were the backdrop for 
ither, less conspicuous burdens. Compe- 
fent labor has been extremely hard to get 
n sufficient quantity, machine tools dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

Other companies. The same job, on a 
smaller scale, has been done by the small- 
ft manufacturers of air-cooled engines 
Nithin the aircraft industry. These compa- 
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nies produce engines in the lower-power 
ranges, for use in trainers for U.S. and 
Canadian forces and in the civilian pilot 
training program. The list: Aircooled Mo- 
tors Corp.; Continental Motors Corp.; Ja- 
cobs Aircraft Engine Co.; Kinner Motors, 
Inc.; Lycoming Division, Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Corp.; Menasco Manufacturing 
Co.; Phillips Aviation Co.; Ranger Air- 
craft Engines Division of the Fairchild En- 
gine and Airplane Corp.; Rearwin Aircraft 
and Engine Co.; Warner Aircraft Corp. 

The auto industry. An increasing share 
of the load will fall on the automobile in- 
dustry. Four large units already are work- 
ing closely with Wright and Pratt and 
Whitney. They were the only auto con- 
cerns producing complete air-cooled en- 
gines when the U.S. entered the 
Their programs stand as follows: 

General Motors: Buick is in the early 
stages of production on Pratt and Whit- 
ney 1,200 horsepower Twin Wasps at the 
Melrose Park, IIl., assembly plant. Parts 
are coming from two other Buick plants 
in Flint, Mich. Typical of the expansion 
to come, Buick’s President Harlow H. 
Curtice has just announced that the 
Army has doubled the Buick engine pro- 
gram. 

Another division of General Motors, 
Chevrolet, is setting up plants at Buffalo 
and Tonawanda, N.Y. Production on an 
initial order of Pratt and Whitney engines 
was scheduled to start in late 1942. 

Ford Motor Co.: Big 2,000-h.p. Pratt 
and Whitney radials are flowing from the 
new River Rouge factory. Original sched- 
ules called for 40 a day early this year. 

Studebaker Corp.: Parts for Wright Cy- 
clone and Double-Row Cyclones will be 
supplied to the assembly plant at South 
Bend, Ind., by factories at Chicago, IIl., 
and Fort Wayne, Ind. First goal was set 
at 600 engines a month by next May. 

Continental Motors: A subsidiary plant 
at Detroit is in full swing on orders for 
small Wright Whirlwinds to be used in 
planes and tanks. 

Fabricated parts are coming from many 
auto firms not making complete engines. 
Wright’s Lockland plant relies on the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. for all rocker arms 
and pistons; on the Graham-Paige Motors 
Co. for engine connecting and articulating 
rods. 

Companies which used to supply parts 
for autos also have turned their facilities 
to aircraft engine work. To Wright’s 
Lockland plant, Ohio Crankshaft Co. is 
sending crankshafts; Eaton Manufactur- 
ing Co., propeller shafts. This system of 
parts supplying will be widely extended 
during the coming months. 

For the future. Still greater expansion 
in all phases of aircraft engine manufac- 
ture will be needed. Production of 125,000 
planes in 1943 would require an output of 
more than one and one-half engines every 
minute of the year. The industry has met 
“impossible” schedules already. It is con- 
fident it can do so again. 


war. 
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Johnnie 
Walker 
is Two People 


FANCY THAT! There really 
are two Johnnie Walkers— 
one Black Label (12 years 
old), one Red Label (8 years 
old). Two fine versions of one 
truly rich whisky. For John- 
nie Walker is Scotch at its 
smooth, mellow best. One sip 
and you'll agree. 





BORN 1820 
-.. still 
going strong 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 
IT'S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


OHNNIE 
WALKER » 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Both 86.8 


proof 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, inc., New York, N. ¥., Sole importer 















Chilean Tin Plate Agreement as War Trade Pattern 
. . . Economic Rescue Plans for Banana Industry 


Trade between Latin America and the U.S. will follow tra- 
ditional commercial lines for war’s duration if U.S. 
Government officials succeed in present policies. The policy 
is to preserve and strengthen U. S. business branches in the 
hemisphere; to keep alive relationships between U.S. ex- 
porters and Latin-American importers, and vice versa. 


TIN PLATE: Agreement with Chile on tin plate—soon to be 
announced—supplies the war trade pattern. Chile has set 
up a tin plate rationing commission, composed of a Gov- 
ernment chairman, four businessmen members. This body 
will ration among Chilean users the 12,000 tons of tin 
plate this country guarantees to deliver in 1942. 


ORDERS: Export licenses will be issued by Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare only for tin plate orders placed directly 
through U.S. agents in Chile. When the plate arrives, the 
Chilean rationing commission will warehouse the ship- 
ment, release supplies to certified customers of the im- 
porter. Chilean buyers are to be protected from possible 
North American profiteering through price controls ad- 
ministered in the United States. 


CONTRACTS: Similar agreements are expected to be made 
with other Latin-American countries. Besides tin plate, 
contracts are expected to cover iron and steel preducts, 
chemicals and medicinal supplies, all of which bulk large 
Latin-American needs. Pressure for signatures will be ap- 
plied at the Pan-American conference in Rio de Janeiro by 
the U.S. delegation, headed by Sumner Welles. 


BARGAINING: In exchange for such war trade agreements, 
the United States will guarantee a limited amount of sup- 
plies, plus the ships to deliver them. Strong U.S. talking 
point is the fact that this country is almost the only re- 
maining supply source that South and Central American 
nations can tap. Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
has announced a policy of exchanging U.S. fabricated 
products for Latin America’s vital raw materials, but 
Latin-American co-operation with U.S. foreign policy is 
likely to be made a condition for deliveries. 


War pool of hemisphere resources is another aspect of the 

trade problem. U.S. policy is to solidify trade 
relationships while ousting German, Japanese and Italian 
agents from positions of influence. Hemisphere war effort 
would be strengthened by pooling all resources, adjusting 
tariffs and other trade barriers. 


SHIPPING: Problem of cargo space for inter-American trade 
is expected to be solved in part by seizure of 530,000 tons 
of idle ships in Latin-American ports. Seizures would be 
by Latin-American governments, with a U.S. agreement 
to repair the vessels. Present plan is to pool idle ships and 
operate them through the U.S. Maritime Commission. 
Meanwhile, Latin America is caught by a shipping short- 
age. Many U.S. merchant vessels have been forced by 
war to operate on other routes. 
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WARREN PIERSON SUMNER WELLES 
Business and diplomacy 


PRIORITIES: Canadian steel plants have been granted equal 
priority treatment with U.S. plants for supplies and 
equipment. This demonstrates the trend in hemisphere 
pooling proposals. Other examples may come from a U.S, 
agreement to take more Argentine and Uruguayan meat; 
to increase buying of long-staple cotton from Peru. Rio 
conference will explore all commodity problems. 


Banana trade, mainstay of Central American and Carib- 
bean countries, is due for a shakeup be 
cause of shipping dislocations. United Fruit Line vessels al- 
ready have been shifted, and a shortage of fresh bananas 
looms for the United States. Rescue plans for the banana 
industry envision other uses. for the fruit. Bananas can be 
used as a source for oil, alcohol, powdered food concentrates, 
flour, vinegar, pectin for jellies, imitation figs and liquors. 


NEW INDUSTRY: Development of banana processing plants 
in Central America is seriously considered. Fruit then 
could be harvested and treated near the source of supply 
without danger of loss through spoilage, or the need for 
prompt shipping service. Required machinery consists 
largely of distilling equipment and drying boxes. Both 
could be spared by the United States, and development 
financed by Warren Lee Pierson’s Export-Import Bank. 


MEXICO: Land expropriation policies, followed by suc 
cessive Mexican governments since 1922, are being con- 
tinued by the Camacho administration. The Govern- 
ment took over 134,000 acres of the William Randolph 
Hearst ranch in Chihuahua for distribution to peons. 
Price to be paid was not announced. 


CUBA: Development of manganese deposits is increasing. 
Cuban shipments to U.S. jumped 85 per cent in 1941, ap- 
proximating 245,000 tons. Cuban-American Manganese 
Corp., a subsidiary of Freeport Sulphur, has enlisted small 
property owners and miners to increase output by hand- 
picking ore from scores of scattered deposits on the island. 
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hat you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
§ court and administrative decisions: 
















Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
















































YOU CANNOT expect to receive your 
usual shipments of sugar or molasses if 
you are not engaged in making industrial 
alcohol or processing the materials for di- 
rect consumer consumption. The Office 
of Production Management plans to cur- 
tail sugar and molasses consumption by 
beverage makers and the cosmetics in- 
dustry. 
































* 








YOU CAN now charge prices for 
rude fats and oils that you were receiv- 
ing on October 1, instead of on November 
%. The Office of Price Administration 
has changed the date forming the base for 
ceilings. The action allows an increase of 
approximately 11 per cent. 











YOU CANNOT safely assist or co-oper- 
ate with an antiunion campaign of a 
citizens’ committee and avoid action un- 
der the Wagner Act. A federal circuit 
court of appeals holds that such employer 
activity constitutes an unfair labor prac- 
tice by interfering with the selforganiza- 
tion of employes. 















YOU CAN avoid paying federal income 
tax on capital gains made in a trust that 
you set up for your heirs, but the income 
fom which is paid to you during your 
lifetime. The Board of Tax Appeals holds 
that such gains are not taxable to the 
grantor of the trust, when the grantor has 
control over the trust fund itself. 










% a a 


YOU CAN obtain priority assistance in 
obtaining the materials you need to manu- 
acture spare parts for trucks. The OPM 
mas made an A-l-g rating available for 
truck parts manufacturers. 












YOU CAN refuse to place lawfully laid- 
ff employes on a preferential employment 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed $*atement of Condition as of December 31, 1941 


(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers... . 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


ne ee ale ae ee 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... . 
State and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. . 


Real Estate Loans and Securities... . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


ee ID. 5 oa ode saws aa sawds 


Other Real Estate 
Other Assets, 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. ....... 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 


Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc 


Dividend 


$13,092,737 


4,495,723 


seeeee 


$77,500,000 


77,500,000 
17,891,093 


$ 985,161,064 


1,137,543,527 


45,756,272 
164,997,544 
66,145,598 
618,810,573 
6,320,682 
6,376,694 
4,290,000 
7,000,000 
39,522,843 
1,607 
934,178 


$3 ,082,860,582 


$2,878,821,222 


8,597,014 
8,131,542 


3,843,790 


7,475,921 
3,100,000 


172,891,093 





$3,082 ,860,582 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1941, except Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, Tokyo and Rangoon, which are as of November 25, 1941. 


$190,851,507 of United States Government Obligations and $13,222,360 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $176,658,678 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


















































































list without risking Labor Board action 
under the Wagner Act. A federal circuit 
court holds that such orders are beyond 
authority of the Labor Board. 


” ~ * 


YOU CANNOT file an amended return 
to your 1941 income tax return if you use 
the simplified method of computing your 
income tax. Amended returns for such 
forms are barred by ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell cooking and heat- 
ing stoves to distributors or dealers at 
prices higher than 112 per cent of the 
lowest net charge made between January 
15 and June 1, 1941. OPA sets this ceil- 
ing on manufacturers’ prices for these 
products. 


~ * * 


YOU CAN perhaps refuse to re-employ 
a person discharged from the Army if he 
fails to qualify for his old post within 40 
days after his discharge. The Comptroller 
General applies this ruling to federal em- 
ployes who were drafted and subsequently 
released. 


* *% *% 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal in- 
come taxes on the value of preferred stock 
issued to you as a common stockholder in 
a corporation, even though common stock 





A school whose broad and prac- 
tical training in all phases of busi- 
ness administration compels 
investigation by every young man 
desiring the best possible prepara- 
tion for a business career. 

1 One and two year courses depend- 


ing upon previous education and 
experience. 


2 All courses relate to business — 
production management, sales, ad- 
vertising, finance, estate manage- 
ment, etc. 

3 Specialization offered in field 
chosen after student’s business ob- 
jective is determined. 

4 Daily program, similar to typical 
business office, is supplemented by 
trips to factories, banks, etc. 

Write Carl T. Smith, President, for 

Catalog—today. 


BABSON 
INSTITUTE 


of Business Administration 





was the only outstanding stock before the 
preferred was distributed. The Board of 
Tax Appeals holds that the issue of pre- 
ferred stock constitutes taxable dividends. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to buy cigarettes 
at manufacturers’ prices that prevailed 
December 26. The OPA uses this date as 
the basis for a ceiling on cigarettes. 


* *% * 


YOU CANNOT expect to receive your 
usual shipments of steel plate in the fu- 
ture. Plate used for farm equipment, min- 
ing and laundry machinery, brewery and 
soap tanks and boilers is to be curtailed 
sharply by OPM. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on using railroad 
transportation more heavily in the future. 
The Office of Defense Transportation re- 
ports that plans are under way to stop 


production of medium and heavy tro 
for civilian uses. Light truck producti 
already is barred under the OPM pas 
ger car order. 






* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to build , 





inventories of tin and lead scrap. OP 


has installed inventory control over ths 


items and dealers are restricted from byjj 


ing larger inventories than those held; 
any preceding 60-day period. 


* * ca 


YOU CANNOT use the patent you 


to extend your control to an unpatent 


product. The Supreme Court holds th 


such practices render the patent ow, 


unable to obtain relief against infringe 


* * x 


YOU CANNOT continue to pureh 
neutral spirits to make blended whisk 
and gins. Distilleries able to produce ne 














BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
ON DECEMBER 31, 1941 























Undivided Profits 


BepeeNsS «2 0 0 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks Verererrre oe 
U. S. Government Securities ....... 585,614,943.10 
Loans and Bills Discounted ....... 318,846,790.22 
State and Municipal Securities ...... 51,996,573.35 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ...... 2,250,000.00 
Other Securities and Investments . . . . . 5§5,313,419.42 
Real Estate Mortgages ......-++e ce 2,425,630.80 
Manking Promises 2.22 st csccncs 16,483,848.60 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 3,996,377.67 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 1,414,258.54 

$ 1,492,509,452.86 

LIABILITIES 

Capital. . 2 2 © e © © © $25,000,000.00 
Seeing ck tere we 50,000,000.00 


36,203,466.30 $111,203,466.30 
Dividend Payable January 2,1942 .... 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc 
Acceptances Outstanding $ 1,886,365.26 

Less Amount in Portfolio 
Osher Liabilities cc cc cccccccece 


1,250,000.00 

o 0 0 0 0 0 © 1,375,481,862.64 
eee eee 1,928,663.44 
460,320.05 1,426,045.21 
1,219,415.27 





$1,492,509,452.86 



























Securities in the above statement are carried in accordance with the method de- 
scribed in the annual report to stockholders, dated January 9, 1941. Assets carried 
at $179,028,733.58 have been deposited to secure deposits and tor other purposes. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ral spirits are ordered to switch to pro- 
juction of 190 proof grain alcohol. Pro- 
juction of straight whiskey is not affected 
by the order, but whiskey distilleries are 
xpected soon to shift some production to 
industrial alcohol. 





* x % 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy tung 
| for use in paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers. The Office of Production Manage- 
ent has issued a preference order limit- 
ing civilian uses of tung oil to linings for 
Means in packaging food and _ bevexages. 
Defense orders carrying an A-2 rating, or 
igher, are permitted to continue to pur- 
hase the product. 






neld | 












YOU CANNOT avoid reporting as a 
taxable gain the difference between the 
fair value of a new series of RFC notes 
that you received in exchange for surren- 
lering an old RFC series. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau rules that the difference 
between the cost of the old notes and the 
market value of the new notes constitutes 
a gain subject to federal income tax. 








ce he 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain reimbursement 
from the Government for expenses in- 
curred while acting as an architect-engi- 
neer on a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract. The 
ee, the Comptroller General rules, covers 
both compensation for services and ex- 
penses of rendering those services. In most 
contracts, fees are limited to 6 per cent. 








* * * 





































YOU CAN disregard, for corporate in- 
come tax purposes, the amounts owed offi- 
cers in unpaid salaries that were cancelled 
under an agreement with a creditors’ com- 
mittee. The officers also were shareholders. 
The cancellations, in such circumstances, 
did not result in taxable income, a federal 
circuit court decides. 






* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, the expenses incurred by an 
state in prosecuting lawsuits, if the suits 
are connected with carrying on estate busi- 
ness. Such expenses, a federal circuit court 
holds, are deductible as business expenses. 








* * * 


YOU CAN now ship hydrochloric acid 
iq bulk in tanks on ships. Transportation 
f this acid on ships had been sharply re- 
stricted, but because of transportation 
hortages and increasing requirements for 
the acid for defense, the Department of 
ommerce has eased restrictions. 











* *% * 





YOU CAN purchase a new automobile 
if your transportation requirements are 
vital to war industry. OPM makes this al- 
wance in amending the auto-freezing 
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What's your worth 


fo your family? 


How much income from your 
life insurance should there be 
partly or wholly to take your 
place as their support? 


Give your dependents 
Prudential Protection 



































J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1941 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit in Banks 
United States Government Securities, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed............. 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited)....... 
Loans and Bills Purchased. ne 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Rec siveble, ete. 
Investment in Banking Premises............ 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances. . .$17 213,363.03 
Less Prepayments 762,058 46 
INS bao nciiiot snatarda te vous ics 





LIABILITIES 





Deposits. sion oe 
Accounts Payable end; Mise ellaneous 

Liabilities. 
Acceptances Ou tstandin gan d Letters of Credit 

kako so nbaei-<aheunes anbancedieesens 
I nose bdbedaanecdsseenend $20,000,000.00 
SI: dc binc oskead enehexeaes 20,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ........e.4. __1,214,540.80 

TteS ZHMGIOIOB. 6.0050 sinsnecsccasese $74 49,72 


pao $251,630,571.01 


356 ,023,512.56 
33,993 422.66 


21,891,023.31 
63,918,202.79 


1,817 ,373.82 
4,000 ,000.00 


__ 16,451,304.57 
$749,725,410.72 


$689,361,243.88 
1,936,263.01 


17 ,213,363.03 


__41,214,540.80 


25 410.72 72 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $52,553,765.42 
in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 


public monies as required by law, and for other purposes 


January 5, 1942. 
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How to Figure the Budget 


By Our Own Albert Einstein, Jr. 


President Roosevelt’s 1943 budget for $59,000,000,000.98 has 
been before Congress for over a week now and not a single 
objection has been raised. That is, nobody objects to the 
amount, but there are several squawks about the division of 
the money. 

There are two reasons why no objections have been offered 
to the $59,000,000,000.98 budget. They are: 

(1) A unanimous determination to win the war no mat- 
ter what the cost in money, men, materials; 
(2) A unanimous incomprehension of what $59,000,000,- 

000.98 is. 

By the same token, there are two reasons for the objections 
voiced against the division of the funds. They are: 

(a) The other guy is getting more than I am. 
(b) I’m getting less than the other guy. 

These objections are not inspired by envy or greed, but by 

the patriotic conviction of every bureaucrat that his outfit can 


win the war if it is only 
$59,000, 990,000 Buoaer 


given enough money. 
: ¥ VERY PRETTY, | 


How much is enough? 
WHat 1S IT?2 Well, how much is fifty- 


nine billion dollars? 

Let us figure that out. 
The people of the coun- 
try will never get any- 
where until everybody 
knows just exactly what $59,000,000,000.98 amounts to. 

Take a dollar bill. It is best to take it out of your own 
wallet and not from the petty cash drawer. You will observe, 
by careful measuring, that the bill is 6 inches long by 3 
inches wide. 

Suppose, now, you put that dollar bill (with its longitudinal 
axis pointing east to west) at the high-tide mark on Jones 
Beach, N.Y. 

If you want to start from Newport, R.I., you will have to 
use $100 bills, but they are the same dimension as their hum- 
bler brethren, so that will be perfectly all right. 

Do you have your bill placed, now? All right, weight it down 
with a rock or an old diamond or something, so it won’t blow 
away, and now lay another bill end to end with it. 

And now another end to end with that, and another, and 
another. . . . be careful crossing that road! 

You would find, if you were dimwitted enough to keep this 
up indefinitely, that it would take 33,506,880 dollar bills laid 
end to end to reach from the Atlantic to the Pacific. That’s 
3,173 miles times 5,280 feet, multiplied by two on account of 
it taking two dollar bills to measure a foot. 

Anyhow, there aren’t that many $1 bills in the country, so 
let us figure it out another way. For instance, we know that the 
circumference of the earth at the equator is 131,522,560 feet. 
Thus it would take 21,920,626.67 Henry Morgenthaus, laid end 
to end, to girdle the earth. 

If each one of those Henry Morgenthaus had $2,001.18 in 
his hip pocket (either hip), it would total the 1943 budget! 

Of course, there aren’t any 21,920,626.67 Henry Morgenthaus 
on earth, and, if there were, it would be pretty hard to get them 
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to lie end to end around the equator, but please don’t let 
be too literal about this budget—plee-uzz! 

We hope you are getting some comprehension of w 
$59,000,000,000.98 amounts to. Another way of trying to 
prehend it is that the 
budget amounts to 
$449.83 for every man, 
woman and child in the 
United States. But what 
does that get you? It 
doesn’t get. you $449.83 
out of little Junior’s 
bank, because you know 
it isn’t there. But the United States is going to spend lit 
Junior’s $449.83 even if it isn’t there, and that, we think, is tl 
best way to explain the 1943 budget! 

All this loose talk about billions and millions only adds to tgains 
sum total of our greatest national weakness, which is not knorfyhore 
ing what we are talking about. Ten bucks is about all any m dt 
of us can really comprehend at a time, when you get riggha » 
down to it. have | 

Therefore we interject the sound advice to Leon Hendersm Ringw 
at this point, that he put strict priority on the words “billion 
and “million.” Only President Roosevelt shall have the 1 
rating and the exclusive privilege of using the plural of the wo nrey 
“billion.” Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau shall be rate Sir-. 
1-B, which gives him the right to use “billion” in the singuliiy., 

With all due respect, we don’t believe Mr. Roosevelt or Mg, ¢, 
Morgenthau has any more comprehension of what any numbj eight: 
followed by 000,000,000 means than you do. Astronomers, hould 
ing smart folks, figured out the “light-year” to take care of th 
000.000,000s in their calculations. Not that 1943 is going to) 
a light year for anybody, mind you! A light-year is how far 4. ‘ 
would take a beam of light to go in twelve months at 186M)... = 
miles per second. We ought to get the financial equivalent borted 
a light-year to measure expenditures approaching $186,000 
second. 

By the same token, it is impossible to comprehend what 
money is going to buy in the gross. It works out to somethiliinterr, 
like one military airplane every four minutes, a medium ta 2... 
every seven minutes, and no time off for Sundays, holidays wal 
to discuss employe representation in the management of ci, - 
verted auto industry. am 

That means—fifteen airplanes a minute, ete.—that the milf 
tary production will consume all the metal, lumber, rubl@,.. 
grommets, glass, textiles, doohickies and whatnots we civil 
once used up—and then some. That goes farther than you thill}: 
There will not be any pies next year because there won't be ’ 

pie-tins on account ,, 
veer | Ghurgcn | thee nt ig 
OPM ON ACQUNT, Sy tven mustanes hose o} 
OF DESTEEL SHORTAGE EA IH have to be strictly ould 1 
ie ———- tioned next year, 0 

count of the shortage 

rubber which bans ™ 


ufacture of erasers. 


‘YouR TAXE $ 
WILL BEAT 





income 


Birmin 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Our War Record 
Sir:—It is true that we have always 
won our “major wars.” But why? In the 
Revolutionary War we outnumbered Eng- 
land’s troops by about seven to one. In 
the War of 1812, we outnumbered the 
English by about twelve to one. In the 
Mexican War, the ratio was about fifteen 
to one, and in the Civil War, with the 
North in control of 95 per cent of the war 
B material manufacturing facilities, and out- 
numbering the South by about four to 
one, we won again. The Spaniards, in our 
war with Spain, were outnumbered about 
ten to one, and in the first World War, 
when Germany was just about finished any- 
nd littiway, we again had everything on our side. 
1k, is tM Tn this present conflict, the United 
States for the first time finds itself up 
ds to th against a more or less first-class power, 
ot knovivhere the odds are more evenly matched. 
| ANY Mind this is the instance where we will 
get Tigh out whether cheap talk, of which we 
have had too much, or action, will count. 
Ringwood, Ill. Apert A. LANG 
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nreported Income 


| be rat] Sirr—In this period of national crisis, 
> singulivhen the amount of revenue needed by 
‘It or Mifour Government is rising to imponderable 
y numb 


eights, it seems to me that every citizen 


omers, ™Bhould consider it a privilege to pay the 


are of tincome tax on the whole of his net taxable 
oing to ncome for the year. 
how far As income tax rates mount, many won- 
at 1860 how much taxable income is never re- 
ivalent Ported to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
$186,000 Birmingham, Ala. J. Rosert Hure 
what t Fas Ste 
somethiinterrupted Broadcasts 
dium ta Sir:—Why not Government regulation 
rolidays F news broadcasts? It is disconcerting to 
nt Of it down to listen to a favorite radio pro- 

gam and be continually interrupted by 
t the much interjections as, “Late bulletin just 
er, rubhe ceived,” or, “During the duration, this 
ve civil ation will broadcast war bulletins every 
1 YOU te pirty minutes, twenty-four hours a day.” 
on’t be Why not “freeze” news broadcasts to 
accout! Tegular commentators and then limit them 
ing aby "accurate, authentic, news? In this way, 
stakes “hose of us who enjoy other broadcasts 
strictly ould not be interrupted, while the ones 
yeat, O'Miiterested in war news could tune in on a 
sho tion where bulletins were broadcast. 
» bans ™Distion, Pa. F. M. Arnoip 
erasers. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


INCLUSIVE 
ES + 1929-19451 
CAPITAL CHANG 
£ DIVIDENDS, 


: ° Zt 0 
The aiewes 7" 


NEW YORM price {3 cers | 





How to get your copies. . 


Fill out and mail convenient form below or stop in 
at the publication counter in The Sun Building lobby 
for the 1942 Red Book. 


Every one who owns stocks or bonds will need this 
valuable reference in preparing income tax state- 
ments or planning investments. 


The New York Sun’s 1942 Red 
Book will contain: 


;, Capitalization and reorganization changes and 
stock dividends of 10% or more for each company thus 
affected since 1920. This is the only readily accessible 
compilation of this information. 


2. Stock Exchange share prices for the years 1929- 
1941, inclusive, with the high and low price range and 
dividend rates. Also closing quotations and net changes 
for 1941. 


3. Stock Exchange bond prices for the years 1920- 
1941, inclusive, with closing quotations and net changes 
for 1941. 


weneeneee------ 15¢ Per Copy -..------..... 
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n ’ 
! THE SUN, Dept. RB. : 
' 280 Broadway, New York ' 
: Please send me___ copies of The Sun’s 1942 . 
‘ Red Book of Stock and Bond Quotations. I enclose 5 
H (15 cents per copy) to cover cost. Send . 
' booklets to this address: 4 
' r 
| NAME Pee ‘ 
t ADDRESS_____ — : 
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Passing of Lend-Lease . . . Plans for Administering 
Enemy Holdings... Neglect of Rubber Experiments 


American volunteer fliers who knocked 
Japanese planes out of the air over 
Burma in a wholesale manner were 
flying a type of P-40 fighter plane that 
now is out of date in the American 
Army. 


xk * 


It is proving necessary for the strate- 
gists of the U.S. Navy to revise many 
basic conceptions of naval warfare as 
a result of the demonstration by Japa- 
nese naval forces and by U.S. Ma- 
rines on Wake Island of what a few 
airplanes can do to warships. 


x * 


Inside pressure is growing to force a 
revelation of why large numbers of 
American planes, both at Hawaii and 
in the Philippines, were not adequate- 
ly protected either by bomb-proof 
hangars or by antiaircraft defenses. 


x *k * 


Some of this country’s allies are ask- 
ing why the submarines of the U.S. 
Navy’s Asiatic Fleet haven’t joined 
the few Dutch submarines in inflicting 
severe losses on the Japanese. One 
reason heard is that this country is de- 
termined not to divide its naval forces 
any further, but to conserve them for 
use at the best opportunity. 


x * *& 


Singapore no longer is of practical use 
as a naval base for U.S. and Britain 
because its facilities are subject to 
damaging air attack. 


x * * 


The British in Malaya, unlike the 
Americans in the Philippinés, were un- 
able to get real aid from the natives. 
This Government is very proud of the 
way the half-trained and still poorly 
equipped Philippine Army performed. 


2 ® 


Lend-lease is fast fading from the war 
picture. Armament now is to be fur- 
nished to Britain and Russia and 
China and other co-operating nations 
without the formality of a bookkeep- 


40 


ing operation. Whole lend-lease ma- 
chine gradually will disappear. 


x kk 

Supreme Court Justice Byrnes is ad- 
vising on plans to create new ma- 
chinery for administering the Amer- 
ican holdings of enemy aliens. These 
holdings amount to about $7,000,000,- 
000 and include many operating prop- 
erties. 


x kk 


Prospect is that the Justice Depart- 
ment will be given control over enemy 
property which now is under the jur- 
isdiction of the Treasury. In the last 
war many major scandals grew out of 
the administration of enemy property. 
In this war the total of that property 
is much larger. 


xk 


The Budget Bureau which recom- 
mended and the Congress committees 
which concurred in an action two 
years ago abruptly ending study and 
experiment in developing natural rub- 
ber-yielding plants in U.S. now are 
properly apologetic. 


x * 


Officials are hinting that a recent Sen- 
ate refusal to appropriate $1,000,000,- 
000 for ordnance that the Army 
wanted has had a real effect in delay- 
ing output. 


xk *& 


Harry Hopkins is having a major part 
in the moves that enter into a forth- 
coming rearrangement of Government 
machinery to run the over-all war ef- 
fort. 


x * * 


OPM officials are considering serious- 
ly a plan to increase machine tool 
output by a threat to change manage- 
ments in companies that fail to reach 
higher production schedules. 


xx*re 


Tax policies are reported in some 
quarters to be interfering with metal 


production. Source of the trouble 
depletion allowances, which are gq) 
to be making it more profitable 

some mines to exploit poorer vei 
while leaving richer deposits bel 
ground. 


xk 


An unannounced find on the Japane 
midget submarine captured at Pe 
Harbor was one of the latest and mg 
detailed official United States coast 
maps, with all depths marked andt 
position where an aircraft carrier hj 
been exactly indicated by a cross, B 
the aircraft carrier had departed } 
fore the tiny sub arrived. 


=x 2 2 


Many Congressmen are swamped 
requests for aid from constituents 
are losing their jobs in industries be 
cause of material shortages. 


x kk 


Officials responsible for training a 
prentices for war production h 
quietly been instructed to gear thei 
program to the war industries in thi 
order: airplanes, tanks, antitank gun 
antiaircraft guns, and merchant shij 


xe ¢ 


Radio officials are becoming awe 
that innocent-sounding birthday gree! 
ings and lost-and-found notices 

an excellent way for enemy agents 
get information out of the counti 
Pending official regulations soon to} 
issued, many stations on their ow 
initiative have stopped broadcastin 
items of this kind. 


xk kk 


Some automobile industry and G 
ernment officials are beginning to fe 
that the public is putting too ml 
faith in retreading as the answef 
tire needs of ordinary civilians. } 
mediate bottleneck is the retreat 
industry itself, already running well 
behind on orders. Expansion is P 
sible, but, if retreads take toot 
rubber, rationing officials are 

to step into that field, too. 


THE UNITED STATES 





